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LEVERAGING HIGHER EDUCATION TO IM- 
PROVE EMPLOYMENT OUTCOMES FOR PEO- 
PLE WHO ARE DEAF OR HARD OF HEARING 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 11, 2011 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:11 p.m., at the Kel- 
logg Conference Center, Gallaudet University, 800 Florida Avenue, 
N.E., Washington, DC, Hon. Tom Harkin, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Harkin and Enzi. 

Opening Statement of Senator Harkin 

The Chairman. The Senate Committee on Health, Education, 
Labor, and Pensions will come to order. 

First, I want to thank all of you for being here now at this very 
important meeting. We want to make sure that all people have jobs 
in the future. How do you say “good jobs?” Good jobs? OK. Good 
jobs. Good jobs. 

[Laughter.] 

[Applause.] 

Also, we are making history here today. I will let the interpreter 
work, OK? 

[Laughter.] 

We are making history. It’s the first time, first time a congres- 
sional committee has met for an official hearing and every witness 
is deaf. First time. 

[Applause.] 

I will make an opening statement, short, I hope, and then I will 
turn it over to Senator Enzi for his opening statement. 

But let me just say how proud I am to be back at Gallaudet. This 
is a wonderful school and has a rich history. And I have so many 
fond memories of my involvement with Gallaudet, none more im- 
portant than the Deaf Now movement. I forgot how long ago that 
was. What year? 

Voice. 1988. 

The Chairman. Oh, that is a long time ago. 

[Laughter.] 

But it was a wonderful experience, a wonderful experience. And 
now Gallaudet has moved on and still doing new things. I am very 
proud of that. 


( 1 ) 
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The title of this hearing is “Leveraging Higher Education To Im- 
prove Employment Outcomes for People Who Are Deaf or Hard of 
Hearing.” This is the fourth in a series of hearings that Senator 
Enzi and I have had to increase the employment participation rate 
for all people; for all individuals with disabilities. 

At this hearing, we are focusing on persons who are deaf or hard- 
of-hearing, in part because they have achieved greater success in 
the labor market than other groups identified by the U.S. Census 
Bureau as having disabilities. According to the 1-year estimates 
from the Census Bureau’s 2010 survey, for 18- to 64-year-olds with 
hearing disabilities, just over 48 percent were employed. Of the 3.9 
million working-age adults with hearing disabilities, a little under 
2 million of them were working. 

The next highest employment rate by disability category was the 
rate for people with vision disabilities, about 37 percent of whom 
were employed in 2010. Overall, the employment rate for persons 
with disabilities is about 33 percent in America. I mean, it is awful 
when we hear unemployment statistics that we have, what, 9 per- 
cent unemployment. Maybe some people say it is as high as 16 per- 
cent unemployment. 

But for people with disabilities, it is over 60 percent unemploy- 
ment, and for people with hearing disabilities, it is, about 52 per- 
cent. So you have to put that in perspective. 

My notes say that Wyoming, Senator Enzi’s home State, is very 
good. The employment rate for people with hearing disabilities was 
72.4 percent in Wyoming. My State, Iowa, it was 64 percent. Wyo- 
ming was No. 1, followed by North Dakota at 72 percent. Iowa was 
No. 4. I have to do some more work in my State. 

Let us not gloss over the fact, though, that while we might be 
proud that people with hearing disabilities are better employed, let 
us keep in mind that there is still 52 percent unemployment, and 
that is unacceptable. That is just unacceptable. But if Wyoming can 
get 72 percent, why can’t the rest of the country get 72 percent? 

I will close with this. In the last couple of years, 3 years, the 
number of adults with disabilities that dropped out of the labor 
force was 804,000. The number of workers without disabilities went 
down by 400,000. So, in the last 3 years, for every person losing 
work in America, 2 people with disabilities lost their job. 

When we think about going forward and getting employment 
back, then the rate of employment for people with disabilities has 
to be twice that of people without disabilities. You see what I 
mean. We have to make an extra effort to make sure that it is not 
just one-for-one, but that we actually do more work in getting peo- 
ple with disabilities back into the labor force as we begin to move 
forward and increase employment in our country. 

Beyond that, we also want to think about the skills and the edu- 
cation level that people with disabilities need for the future work- 
force. When my brother went to the Iowa School for the deaf, he 
was told he could be one of three things. He could be a baker, he 
could be a cobbler, or he could be a printer’s assistant. That was 
all. 

Well, he didn’t want to be any of those things. Times have 
changed a lot, and he was able to go on and use his skills to have 
a wonderful life and a good job. But it wasn’t because of what he 
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was taught. It was sort of self-learned or learned on the job as he 
progressed through life. 

But now we have to make sure that our schools — Gallaudet, 
NTID, other schools — that we make sure that kids have the skill 
set for the new kinds of jobs in the future and to make sure that 
we (society) provides the support services so that individuals who 
are hard-of-hearing or who are deaf can use their skills to the max- 
imum. And technology has done a lot to help that, but we have to 
make sure that those support services are in place so that people 
can achieve their highest potential. 

I want to thank President Hurwitz, whose father went to school 
with my brother at the Iowa School for the deaf and who, himself, 
is from Sioux City, lA. I thank him for hosting us here today and 
for NTID, for being here. 

On our second panel, we have employees who have gone on to 
have really good jobs at IBM and Sprint, and they are showing how 
they can make sure that workplaces are accommodating of individ- 
uals with disabilities. Leila Hanaumi will also be on our second 
panel, a senior here at Gallaudet. I met her today and also met her 
earlier in my office. 

She will tell us — what does the younger generation need? What 
are the aspirations, the goals of the younger generation of those 
who are hard-of-hearing or who are deaf? 

We are going to have, I think, some really good testimony, and 
I look forward to it. And with that, I will turn it over to Senator 
Enzi for his opening statement. 

Opening Statement of Senator Enzi 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

And thank you. Dr. Hurwitz and Dr. Buckley and your staffs and 
all they have done to help arrange today’s field hearing. Chairman 
Harkin and I are very appreciative that each of you, as well as the 
students and faculty of Gallaudet have graciously agreed to host 
this — 

[Buzzer.] 

[Laughter.] 

It is very pleasing to see so many students here today, too. You 
recognize that education does make a difference. 

We each believe that it is important that the committee have op- 
portunities like this. Not only does it give us a chance to see first- 
hand where the real work in education is taking place, it gives 
those most impacted by our decisions the opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

Also, many Americans are struggling to find work. Unemploy- 
ment affects certain groups of individuals at a far greater rate even 
in the best of times. And this is the fourth in an ongoing series of 
hearings focused on barriers to employment for individuals under- 
represented in the workforce. Today, we will focus on what higher 
education is doing to improve employment opportunities for people 
who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

The significance of a college education for everyone has never 
been more obvious. As the most recent employment data show, in- 
dividuals with a college degree have an unemployment rate that is 
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nearly half the national average. For people who are deaf and 
hard-of-hearing, the difference is even more pronounced. 

According to some estimates, an astounding 60 percent of the 
people who are deaf are unemployed today. However, as Dr. Buck- 
ley and Dr. Hurwitz will testify, more than 90 percent of the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the deaf and Gallaudet students who 
have chosen to enter the workforce are employed or furthering 
their education in graduate school. 

Furthermore, college graduates who are deaf are dramatically 
less dependent on Federal support, including Supplemental Secu- 
rity Income and Social Security Disability Insurance. Clearly, deaf- 
ness is a barrier that can be overcome by education. 

But institutions like Gallaudet and NTID are successful not just 
because they provide an education. They also create opportunities 
by working with employers and demonstrating the value of hiring 
their students. 

Today, we hope to learn more about what each school is doing 
to overcome these barriers. We want to learn about their partner- 
ships with private industry. We want to know what is working, as 
well as what challenges still have to be addressed. 

I am already aware of the difficulty faced by people who are deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. My first daughter lost the ability to hear a 
wide range of tones due to complications arisen from being born 
nearly 3 months premature. 

After struggling to just survive, she grew up not able to hear like 
others. But our little girl is a fighter, and she was determined not 
to let her limited hearing prevent her from living her life. Among 
other things, she learned to read lips. And today, she is a mar- 
velous public school educator in Wyoming, where her experience in- 
cludes being a principal in Chugwater, WY. 

She was also involved in a program in which she helped to teach 
teachers how to teach better. And as any of you are thinking about 
being teachers can believe, the ability to read lips in a classroom 
is a good thing for a teacher. 

I look forward to today’s testimony and learning about the won- 
derful work of each of these institutions, as well as how employers 
are working to put the many talents of students to use. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. Senator Enzi. 

Let us introduce our first panel. Dr. Hurwitz became the 10th 
president of Gallaudet on January 1, 2010. Before that, he was 
president of the National Technical Institute for the deaf, NTID, 
and vice president and dean of the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology. Dr. Hurwitz also served in a variety of other roles at NTID 
between 1970 and 2009. 

He is a former president of the National Association of the deaf, 
has lectured extensively, and has been widely published. Dr. 
Hurwitz earned a B.S. in electrical engineering from Washington 
University in St. Louis, an M.S. in electrical engineering from St. 
Louis University, and a Doctorate of Education from the University 
of Rochester. 

Our second witness. Dr. Gerard Buckley, became president of 
NTID on January 1, 2011. He is NTID’s first alumnus president. 
Congratulations! I didn’t know that. Dr. Buckley has more than 30 
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years of experience in higher education, more than 20 years at 
NTID. 

Prior to coming to NTID in 1990, Dr. Buckley led Gallaudet Uni- 
versity’s regional center in Overland Park, KS. He holds a B.S. in 
social work from NTID, an M.S.W. from the University of Missouri, 
and a Doctorate of Education from the University of Kansas. 

Dr. Buckley, we welcome you, too. 

And so. Dr. Hurwitz, we will start with you. Both of your written 
testimonies are made a part of the record in their entirety, and we 
would appreciate it if you could sum it up in 5 to 9 — if you go over 
10 minutes, I will get nervous. 

[Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF T. ALAN HURWITZ, Ph.D., PRESIDENT, 
GALLAUDET UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Mr. Hurwitz. [The following testimony was delivered through an 
interpreter.] I was told that I had 10 minutes. So I will do my best 
to stick within those time restraints. 

Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and distinguished 
committee members of the HELP Committee, July 13, 1990 was a 
day the U.S. Senate passed the historic Americans with Disabilities 
Act. Senator Harkin, at that time, you made this dedication. 

You said, 

“I want to dedicate the ADA to the next generation of chil- 
dren, of children with disabilities and their parents. We say 
whatever you decide is your goal, go for it. The doors are open- 
ing, and the barriers are coming down.” 

Senator Enzi, on the 20th anniversary of the enactment of the 
ADA, you issued a statement. And the statement said, 

“We will continue to ensure that the chance to live the Amer- 
ican dream is an avenue of opportunity that is available to ev- 
eryone without exception.” 

Senators, just take a look around this room. Here, in this audi- 
ence, in Senator Harkin’s words, is the next generation. In fact, I 
call them “the ADA generation.” These are the young people who 
truly believe that the ADA stands for “American dream for all.” 

I would like to ask all of the students who are here in the audi- 
ence to stand and be recognized. 

[Applause.] 

Nowhere else do college students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing 
routinely become president of academic clubs, editors of university 
publications, captains of the sports teams, presidents of student 
government organizations, or lead figures in theatrical plays. 

Several student leaders are here with us today, and I know that 
nowhere else in higher education do students find a fully 
immersive experience, where they can fully enjoy opportunities to 
develop their leadership skills for the workplace. Likewise, no- 
where else in higher education do students find a fully immersive 
bilingual education that provides education in both American Sign 
Language and English. 

All of us recognize the critical role in what Senator Enzi de- 
scribed as an avenue of opportunity. Our faculty and staff are com- 
mitted to empowering our students. We want our students to lever- 
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age their experience and to improve their employment opportuni- 
ties. 

You have my warm thanks and the warm thanks of our commu- 
nity for making these opportunities possible. All of us are pleased 
and honored to have you here. We welcome you and the other wit- 
nesses to our wonderful campus, and I am delighted to share this 
panel with my very good friend and colleague, President Buckley 
from NTID, the National Technical Institute for the deaf. As Sen- 
ator Harkin said, I worked at NTID for four decades before joining 
Gallaudet. 

We hope that at the end of this hearing that all of you will con- 
tinue to talk about the conversations that we have here today at 
Gallaudet. I strongly believe that Gallaudet University and NTID 
are outstanding examples of a wise government investment. 

Today, I will be sharing with you some of the outcomes and re- 
turns on that investment. I will also talk about the challenges and 
opportunities that we face regarding this ADA generation’s expec- 
tations. 

Let me broadly describe our diverse student population. You 
know, diversity for us is not just a list of differences. Instead, it 
means that we accept students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing 
from all groups, from all backgrounds, and from all communication 
preferences. 

Let me share with you the outcome data from a survey of recent 
graduates. Ninety-eight percent of graduate level alumni and 82 
percent of bachelor’s level alumni stated that they worked full- or 
part-time 1 year after graduation, and 95 percent of graduate level 
alumni and 69 percent of bachelor’s level alumni stated that Gal- 
laudet prepared them for their occupation. 

But let me just say we cannot rest. We must explore new future 
pathways. Every day we ask ourselves in what new ways can we 
give our students wings to soar? 

We are delighted to announce that we are beginning to develop 
four new undergraduate programs. These undergraduate programs 
are pre-law, pre-medicine, pre-architecture, and pre-business. 
These can transform the lives of students who come to Gallaudet 
for this undergraduate work. They then can apply to graduate 
schools and enter those rewarding professions. 

We will give wings to future generations of students. We will 
give them the self-confidence to envision success of those great pro- 
fessions. 

Are there any barriers or challenges? Of course, certainly, there 
are, and they are fully described in my written testimony. But let 
me highlight three for you. 

First, to succeed in the classroom and in the workplace, our stu- 
dents require communication accessibility through qualified inter- 
preters and technological solutions. And at Gallaudet, we provide 
both. 

Second, individuals who are deaf and hard-of-hearing are not 
well-represented in the healthcare field, despite recognized short- 
ages. In June 2010, four partners came together and formed the 
Task Force on Healthcare Careers for Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Community Members: Gallaudet University, the National Tech- 
nical Institute of the Deaf — and again, we are working strongly to- 
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gether, as strong partners on this project — the Rochester General 
Health Systems, and the University of Rochester Medical Systems. 

We ask the HELP Committee to work with us. We believe that 
you can ensure Federal programs targeting diversity in the 
healthcare workforce specifically include individuals who are deaf 
or hard-of-hearing, and you should also include other persons with 
disabilities, along with minority and disadvantaged students. You 
also can establish an information clearinghouse that would provide 
information about access and accommodations in healthcare fields. 

Third, we are all aware of the barriers to career advancement 
into management that our graduates face. In response, Gallaudet 
is developing a master’s of public administration degree. It is de- 
signed for individuals to work in public and nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

The Office of Personnel Management is a very strong supporter 
of this program proposal. We turn to the HELP Committee for ad- 
vice, for counsel, and ensuring that Federal employees who are 
deaf or hard-of-hearing can participate in these offerings. 

I would like to close with the words from Abraham Lincoln, who 
signed the Gallaudet charter almost 150 years ago. “The Govern- 
ment exists,” as he says, “to lift artificial weights from all shoul- 
ders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all, to afford all an 
unfettered start, and a fair chance in the race of life.” 

On behalf of all of us at Gallaudet University, thank you for your 
support. Together, we can provide that fair chance. We can make 
the American dream a reality for all, including the ADA genera- 
tion. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hurwitz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of T. Alan Hurwitz, Ph.D. 

SUMMARY 

Gallaudet University as an institution of higher education has been teaching deaf 
and hard-of-hearing students for nearly 150 years. The education and opportunities 
we provide have produced generations of successful graduates. Gallaudet strives to 
continue that tradition, in many ways, including increasing the expectations of, and 
opportunities for, our students. One of our current projects that aims to accomplish 
this is the establishment of four new professional programs that will create more 
deaf lawyers, doctors, architects and business people. By encouraging students to 
enter these professions, we will show that we have high expectations about what 
they can aspire to and achieve. Furthermore, they will be able to break down bar- 
riers to employment as members of these professions, and reduce oft-held mis- 
conceptions and erroneous stereotypes held about deaf people. 

Gallaudet assists students in a myriad of ways in their transition from our cam- 
pus to the workforce. Academically, our standards have increased and persistence 
rates have risen, ensuring that more of our students will have the degrees necessary 
to obtain employment. We also have a Career Center that provides different services 
including, but not limited to, mentoring for students and hosting job fairs, which 
give students the opportunity to meet with prospective employers. Additionally, Gal- 
laudet has a much higher rate of student internship placement as compared to the 
national average, with the majority of our seniors doing an internship prior to grad- 
uation. These internships provide them with hands-on training prior to their transi- 
tion to careers. Furthermore, the ability for students to have unfettered communica- 
tion access on our campus gives them the opportunity to be actively involved in stu- 
dent life and organizations, allowing them to develop valuable life and leadership 
skills that will greatly aid them in the workforce. 

Gallaudet is an example of best practices in the use of the most current tech- 
nologies, as we strive to continue reducing barriers for deaf and hard-of-hearing stu- 
dents. We show the endless possibilities of what can happen when students attend 
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school in an atmosphere of equal access. This creates an inclusive environment 
where they can thrive, become leaders and then transition to the workforce. This 
idea, and the successes of Gallaudet, could he replicated across higher education to 
achieve greater employment outcomes for students with disabilities. 

As a historic institution with a tradition of educating deaf and hard-of-hearing 
students, Gallaudet University has been successful in preparing our graduates to 
enter the workforce. We have used the resources given us and produced a valuable 
return on investment: capable, confident, workers. We are always striving to do 
even better, and will continue to raise the bar and increase the opportunities for 
our students. This generation of youth, raised in the era of the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act, will expect nothing less. 


Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and distinguished members of the com- 
mittee. It is an honor for me to appear today to testify on leveraging higher edu- 
cation to improve employment opportunities for people who are deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing. You have my warm thanks, and the warm thanks of people who are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing for the leadership you have shown on so many issues for this popu- 
lation, and particularly on the issue of employment. I applaud the outstanding lead- 
ership of chairman Harkin and Ranking Member Enzi in promoting the rights of 
people with disabilities in all aspects of everyday living. 

In addition, all of us here at Gallaudet University are also pleased and honored 
to welcome you to our wonderful campus for this hearing. We continue to be grateful 
for the ongoing support you and others in Congress have shown to Gallaudet Uni- 
versity, and the significant investment you have made and continue to make to en- 
sure that deaf and hard-of-hearing students have the best higher education avail- 
able that will provide them with entry to significant emplo 3 mient opportunities. We 
are delighted to share that Gallaudet experience with you while you are on campus 
today. 

My name is T. Alan Hurwitz, and I am the president of Gallaudet University. I 
have been president of this storied institution since January 2010. Before coming 
to Gallaudet, I was president and dean of the National Technical Institute of the 
Deaf (NTID) at the Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT), and also vice-president 
of RIT. I am fortunate to have had the privilege over many years to be heavily in- 
volved in advancing the rights of deaf and hard-of-hearing people as well as people 
with other disabilities. I have served on the board of many organizations and am 
past president of the National Association of the Deaf, the World Organization of 
Jewish Deaf, and the Rochester School for the Deaf. 

I strongly believe that Gallaudet University and the National Technical Institute 
for the Deaf are outstanding examples of a government investment that makes ex- 
traordinary use of the Federal resources that each member of this committee works 
so hard to provide to these institutions. 

Allow me to provide a brief review of the long, successful history of Gallaudet Uni- 
versity, which will bolster that statement. 

In 1864, our congressional charter was signed by President Abraham Lincoln. 
This is a heritage that we take very seriously and a unique historical distinction 
that generates great pride at our university. President Lincoln believed in equality 
of opportunity and stated so — although not within the context of Gallaudet Univer- 
sity — as follows in 1861 at the onset of the Civil War. 

“This is essentially a People’s contest. On the side of the Union it is a strug- 
gle for maintaining in the world that form and substance of government whose 
leading object is to elevate the condition of men — to lift artificial weights from 
all shoulders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuit for all, to afford all an un- 
fettered start and a fair chance, in the race of life. Yielding to partial, and tem- 
porary departures, from necessity, this is the leading object of the government 
for whose existence we contend.” ^ (Italics added.) 

Gallaudet continues, nearly 150 years later, to provide that “unfettered start and 
a fair chance, in the race of life” to enable deaf and hard-of-hearing students from 
a variety of backgrounds to receive advanced education, which leads to successful 
emplo 3 mient. 

At the time Gallaudet was created, education for all in America was not fully real- 
ized. In 1870, 20 percent of the population of the United States was illiterate while 


lA familiar quote that appears at many locations, including this Lincoln Legacy site of the 
National Park Service: http:! / www.nps.gov I liho I historyculture I legacy.htm. 
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80 percent of African-Americans were illiterate.^ While literacy figures for people 
who were deaf and hard-of-hearing are not available for that period, we can be sure 
that the literacy rate was unacceptably low, perhaps similar to the rate cited for 
African-Americans. However, deaf education had long been encouraged in the 
United States, with the founding of the first permanent deaf school in 1817 in Hart- 
ford, CT. The subsequent establishment of Gallaudet would provide higher edu- 
cation for deaf students, which would better empower them for the job market. 

Today, Gallaudet University enrolls 1,546 undergraduate and graduate level stu- 
dents, and 262 elementary and secondary school students (in the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf and the Kendall Demonstration Elementary School respectively), 
for a total of 1,808 students.^ Many additional students enroll in our English Lan- 
guage Institute and in our Professional Studies programs. With students from near- 
ly every State and over 20 countries, we are an international university serving the 
deaf population of many parts of the world. 

For the record, allow me to include the Gallaudet Mission and Vision Statement. 

Mission 

Gallaudet University, federally chartered in 1864, is a bilingual, diverse, 
multicultural institution of higher education that ensures the intellectual and 
professional advancement of deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals through 
American Sign Language and English. Gallaudet maintains a proud tradition 
of research and scholarly activity and prepares its graduates for career opportu- 
nities in a highly competitive, technological, and rapidly changing world. — Ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees — November 2007 

Vision 

Gallaudet University will build upon its rich history as the world’s premier 
higher education institution serving deaf and hard-of-hearing people to become 
the university of first choice for the most qualified, diverse group of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing students in the world, as well as hearing students pursuing ca- 
reers related to deaf and hard-of-hearing people. Gallaudet will empower its 
graduates with the knowledge and practical skills vital to achieving personal 
and professional success in the changing local and global communities in which 
they live and work. Gallaudet will also strive to become the leading inter- 
national resource for research, innovation and outreach related to deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people. Gallaudet will achieve these outcomes through: 

• A bilingual learning environment, featuring American Sign Language and 
English, that provides full access for all students to learning and communica- 
tion; 

• A commitment to excellence in learning and student service; 

• A world-class campus in the Nation’s capital; 

• Creation of a virtual campus that expands Gallaudet’s reach to a broader 
audience of visual learners; and 

• An environment in which research can grow, develop, and improve the lives 
and knowledge of all deaf and hard-of-hearing people worldwide. — Approved by 
the Board of Trustees — May 2009 

What is the role of the National Technical Institute for the Deaf and Gallaudet Uni- 
versity in preparing students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing for the workforce? 

Since its establishment, Gallaudet has built on its mission and vision and has 
helped deaf and hard-of-hearing people gain employment — the focus of our hearing 
today. It has led the way for the world in higher education for deaf people. We take 
enormous pride in the many alumni who have left our university and gone on to 
prominence, often with a focus in their lives on “giving back” to others less fortunate 
who were not able to obtain the start Gallaudet provided to them. For example: 

• The husband and wife team of Olof Hanson and Agatha Tiegel Hanson were 
both graduates of Gallaudet, Olof in 1886 and Agatha in 1893. Olof would go on 
to a highly successful career in architecture and Agatha, one of the first known 
women to graduate from Gallaudet, during a time when the number of women in 
higher education was minimal, was a successful teacher of students who were deaf.^ 


2 SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the 
United States, Colonial Times to 1970. 

3 Preliminary Fall 2011, 15-day student census numbers. 

Gallaudet University Deaf Collections and Archives. 
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• Another alumni, Andrew Foster, the first known African-American to graduate 
from Gallaudet, in 1954, took his education into the workplace and established 31 
schools and 2 centers for deaf children in 13 African nations.® 

• Gregory Hlihok, who graduated in 1989, was named chief of the Disability 
Rights Office for the Federal Communications Commission in November 2010. 

• Sean Virnig, class of 1997, was recently selected as the first deaf super- 
intendent of the California School for the Deaf in Fremont, CA. It is one of the larg- 
est schools for the deaf in the country. In his spare time, he runs Rawland Bicycles, 
a company he started up that sells innovative products that he himself designs. 

• Leah Katz-Hernandez graduated in 2010 and is serving as an HSC Foundation 
Youth Transitions Fellow at the American Association of People with Disabilities. 

• Vivienne Schroder, who received both her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from 
Gallaudet, graduating with her MA in Mental Health Counseling in 2011, is the 
Dean of Student Life at the Arizona State Schools for the Deaf and Blind. 

There are countless similar stories of success of Gallaudet graduates, many of 
them “firsts” in their own right, each reflecting on our goal of producing well-round- 
ed students who will succeed in life and in the workforce after gaining at Gallaudet 
the skills and confidence needed to overcome societal barriers. 

SUCCESSES 

As an institution of higher education, we have seen a great deal of success regard- 
ing the employment of our students. Gallaudet conducts annual surveys of grad- 
uates to determine employment experience, employment fields by occupational cat- 
egory, internship participation, whether the employment involves service to people 
who are deaf or hard-of-hearing and satisfaction with their preparation. Excerpts of 
data from the most recent survey indicate the following highlights 

• Of alumni, 98 percent of graduate degree alumni and 82 percent of bachelor’s 
degree alumni, stated they worked either full-time or part-time 1 year after gradua- 
tion. 

• The percentage of alumni pursuing additional education or working full or part- 
time during the year after graduation increased over the past 3 years. 

• Of graduate degree alumni who participated in an internship, 98 percent stated 
the internship helped them very much or some for employment after graduation; 
while 71 percent of bachelor’s degree alumni said the same thing. 

• Of alumni, 95 percent of graduate-level alumni and 69 percent of bachelor’s 
level alumni stated that Gallaudet prepared them for their occupation very well or 
adequately. 

• Graduates were working in an entire cross section of employment areas includ- 
ing the following from the Occupational groups from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Standard Occupational Classification: management occupations; business 
and financial occupations; life, physical, and social science occupations; community 
and social services occupations; education, training, and library occupations; art, de- 
sign, entertainment, sports, and media occupations; healthcare support occupations; 
personal care and service occupations; sales and related occupations; and office and 
administrative support occupations. 

These statistics show the success that Gallaudet has had in preparing our stu- 
dents for the workforce. The resources that are received and used to educate these 
students are effective at providing our graduates with a bright future in their cho- 
sen careers. 

While there is a great deal of success with our students, I also want to use this 
opportunity to identify a number of the barriers our students face and describe how 
Gallaudet is working to bring down those obstacles, and identify areas of need re- 
garding those barriers in which the committee can be helpful. 

NEW OPPORTUNITIES AND PATHWAYS 

Providing our students with the means to obtain high quality and well-paying jobs 
is pivotal to us as an institution of higher education. We want Gallaudet graduates 
to not only get jobs, but to have fulfilling, enriching careers that will benefit them, 
and society. We know too well that the “professions” are far underrepresented in 
the numbers of people who are deaf and hard-of-hearing entering professional 
schools to gain access to these careers. 

One of the goals in the Gallaudet Strategic Plan is as follows: 


5 Ibid. 

® Gallaudet University Annual Survey of Recent Graduates, 2009. 
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“By 2015, refine a core set of undergraduate and graduate programs that are 
aligned with the institutional mission and vision, leverage Gallaudet’s many 
strengths, and best position students for career success.” 

As we consider additions to our undergraduate curriculum, let me report on new 
pathways that we will follow. As a university focusing on the Liberal Arts, we will 
build in new ways on the strength of what we offer, enabling future students to take 
advantage of our Liberal Arts education. How can we turn those strengths into 
theirs? How can we give these students wings to soar? 

We are delighted to announce that we are beginning the process of developing 
four new programs that will better position our graduates to receive advanced de- 
grees and gain professional employment. These programs are: 

1. Pre-Law; 

2. Pre-Medicine; 

3. Pre-Architecture; and 

4. Pre-Business. 

These programs can transform the lives of students who pursue them. We can 
offer a significant service to students who will come to us for undergraduate work 
in the Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Technologies. When they graduate they can apply 
to graduate schools to enter these rewarding professions. We will have provided pro- 
grams intended to ^ide graduates into professional graduate schools. 

Imagine the service we can provide to future generations of deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing students. These offerings will raise the educational aspirations of these youthful 
students throughout the country. How? By raising the expectations of young deaf 
and hard-of-hearing students, we will instill in them the potential of coming to us, 
graduating, transferring to a professional school, and then transitioning to work. 
Imagine the impact! 

• More deaf lawyers. 

• More deaf doctors. 

• More deaf architects. 

• More deaf business people. 

Our vision is to increase the numbers of deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals in 
these professional areas, stimulating improvement in their economic well-being and 
promoting better societal understanding of deaf and hard-of-hearing adults. We will 
have given wings to future generations of deaf and hard-of-hearing students. What 
are we giving them? It is the gift of the self-confidence to envision themselves suc- 
ceeding in these great professions. 

These four new programs will do more than just provide our graduates with the 
skills they need to receive advanced degrees and thrive in highly professional ca- 
reers. It will show deaf and hard-of-hearing teenagers, and their family and friends 
around the country, that Gallaudet believes in them and has high expectations of 
them. Gallaudet knows they can achieve and should aim high. We know that they 
can become lawyers, doctors, architects, and businesspeople; they can achieve what- 
ever they can dream. We know that people who are deaf or hard-of-hearing are al- 
ready members of these professional fields; but we also know from personal experi- 
ence that their numbers are terribly small. These programs will increase those num- 
bers, providing deaf people with high levels of training and skills, and also raising 
the bar of expectation for these youth. 

Let me briefly describe our vision for each of these programs. 

• The Pre-Law program will allow this Nation to see a growth in the number of 
deaf lawyers who will be able to assist both deaf and hearing clients in all aspects 
of legal matters as they obtain advanced legal knowledge. Rather than limit these 
individuals to the practice of disability law, we will encourage these individuals to 
enter all fields in which lawyers ably work — even including politics. 

• A Pre-Medicine degree will of course empower our students to become doctors, 
thus providing multiple benefits by increasing the job options for people who are 
deaf and hard-of-hearing, by providing the population who are deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing with access to health care provided by these graduates, and finally benefiting 
the general population who will be served by these individuals. 

• A Pre-Architecture program will give students the opportunity to put their vis- 
ual skills to work as they create and plan the buildings and cities of the future. 
“DeafSpace” is the concept that begins by describing people who are deaf and hard- 
of-hearing as inhabiting a rich sensory world that relies on visual and tactile sen- 
sibilities for spatial awareness and way-finding. The on-going work at Gallaudet in 
DeafSpace will provide one of the pillars for the foundation of our Pre-Architecture 
program. We know the work in the area of DeafSpace, like so many other recent 
changes initially designed to help a small segment of the population, will in reality 
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be found to contribute to universal design, and will benefit the larger society. Our 
Deaf Space Design Guidelines document fills what we believe is a void in the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act (ADA) by providing design guidelines created for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing individuals. 

• Last, our Pre-Business degree will give more of our students the tools they need 
to continue their education in MBA programs, and then use their entrepreneurial 
spirit to begin their own companies or become recognized industry leaders. 

It is our intention that all of these programs will provide our students with the 
opportunity to participate more fully in the American dream through economic em- 
powerment. 

Gallaudet understands these programs and other potential new programs cannot 
be optimized by standing alone; for that reason, we are leveraging our relationship 
with the Consortium of Universities of the Washington Metropolitan Area, which we 
intend will allow us to offer some of these, and other, programs jointly with those 
other universities. This collaborative effort is expected to allow each respective insti- 
tution to provide their respective skills and knowledge in ways that utilize each 
one’s strengths. Through course offerings on our own campus, as well as at other 
schools in the Consortium, our students will be able to receive the best education 
and training in these fields. 

BARRIERS TO PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 

At the same time, we are aware of significant barriers to entry to professional 
schools. We do not doubt the capabilities of our students to succeed in these pro- 
grams, but we are well aware of the added cost — particularly in the provision of ac- 
cess to communications, usually through interpreters or real-time text services — 
which will continue to prevent the entrance of qualified students to these graduate 
programs. Unfortunately we do not have a ready answer for the committee, but cer- 
tainly we do pledge to work with the committee on solutions which may resolve 
these barriers. 


BARRIERS TO HEALTH CARE CAREERS 

Gallaudet is proud to be a partner with the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, the Rochester General Health System, and the University of Rochester Med- 
ical System in the “Task Force on Health Care Careers for the Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing Community” which was formed in June 2010. The description of this group 
helow is taken from their interim report delivered in June 2011. [I will provide a 
copy of the report for your review and consideration]. 

“The Task Force mission is to provide recommendations that will increase ca- 
reer opportunities for Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing individuals in health care pro- 
fessions. Such professions include those positions typically requiring associate 
degree level training through those requiring graduate and professional edu- 
cation in a variety of health care fields (including medical and pharmacological 
technologies, clinical care, research, administrative and IT support). The Task 
Force was created in response to a national demand for more skilled health care 
professionals, a need to improve the quality of health care services for under- 
served citizens who are D/HH, and an acknowledgment of the significant em- 
ployment barriers that exist for qualified D/HH individuals in the health care 
industry. The Task Force also supports and furthers current Department of 
Labor goals that focus on increasing employment and career advancement op- 
portunities for all workers and professionals with disabilities.” ^ 

The Report recognizes that unemployment is particularly high among the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing population at a time of acute shortages in health professions. 
The report also highlights several compelling needs and includes several short-term 
recommendations for addressing these needs. Those recommendations are provided 
in the following five areas, quoted from that report, which provide information on 
barriers to success in this field. The five areas are: 

1. Develop and implement a eoordinated plan of information dissemina- 
tion regarding health care careers and needed academic preparation for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing students and their parents, educators and other professionals work- 
ing with deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals, gatekeepers in educational institu- 
tions, and health care employers. 


“Building Pathways to Health Care Careers for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Community,” 
unpublished Interim Report, Short-Term Recommendations, Task Force on Health Care Careers 
for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Community, June 2011. 
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2. Enhance educational curricula and training programs to assist deaf and 
hard-of-hearing individuals in preparing for and obtaining employment in health 
care professions. 

3. Adapt existing employer training programs to address health care organi- 
zations’ ability to support the success of deaf and hard-of-hearing employees and en- 
sure that such modified programs are available to a broad spectrum of current and 
prospective organizations that employ or could employ deaf and hard-of-hearing 
health care workers. 

4. Promote improved access services for deaf and hard-of-hearing individ- 
uals within school and workplace settings by supporting the identification and de- 
velopment of best practices with respect to specialized interpreting for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing individuals in health care fields and the increasing array of avail- 
able technological applications. 

5. Initiate contact with relevant local, State, and Federal agencies to in- 
form them about the Task Force goals and recommendations and, as appropriate, 
ensure that the language of “eligibility criteria” for specific funding opportunities 
relevant to Task Force recommendations is inclusive of deaf and hard-of-hearing in- 
dividuals and the institutions that serve them. 

While many of these activities can, and will, be supported and put into place by 
the four sponsoring institutions, there are others which are dependent on outside 
assistance, such as the HELP Committee, for support. This Task Force has been 
funded primarily by Gallaudet and NTID, with the funds supporting regular travel 
to meetings, faculty and staff time for the 28 members and support staff, and travel 
costs for the voluntary appearances of many outside professionals at Task Force 
meetings. When the group completes its assignment in several months, the internal 
funding will no longer be available, and the implementation of its recommendations 
will be left to those four institutions to fund; assistance of the HELP Committee 
could make a difference in the completion of this work. 

I would like to highlight two related issues that can be addressed through con- 
gressional action. 

• First, the report highlights the need to maximize information dissemination 
about career opportunities in the health care fields to deaf and hard-of-hearing stu- 
dents and their parents and to expand and improve the pipeline for such individuals 
to appropriate educational opportunities and from education to careers in the health 
care fields. Too often, deaf and hard-of-hearing students have not enjoyed opportuni- 
ties to work in health care as volunteers, interns, emergency service workers, nor 
have they had opportunities to shadow and be mentored by professionals in health 
care fields like others have experienced. I request that you and your staff work with 
the Task Force to ensure that our deaf and hard-of-hearing students qualify for Fed- 
eral diversity training programs such as Area Health Education Centers and explore 
options to provide career exploration opportunities and information about career op- 
portunities to deaf and hard-of-hearing students comparable to those provided to mi- 
nority and disadvantaged students under existing programs. 

• Second, the report highlights the need to promote accessibility and technological 
solutions that ensure meaningful and effective access. In order for deaf and hard- 
of-hearing students to enter the “pipeline” to educational programs and achieve on- 
going career success, they must be able to access information and instructional proc- 
esses required to achieve desired goals. While access to education and employment 
opportunities, especially the use of sign language interpreters, are required by the 
Ada and Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act, the reality is that lack of access con- 
tinues to hinder deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals from entering into and suc- 
ceeding in health care fields. I request that you and your staff work with the Task 
Force to identify Federal programs that will allow the deaf and hard-of-hearing com- 
munity to establish information clearinghouses and adopt other strategies to provide 
information to health care providers about access and technological solutions that 
facilitate access and accommodation in health care fields and create opportunities 
for replication of best practices. 

BARRIERS TO CAREER ADVANCEMENT INTO MANAGEMENT 

We are all aware of various “ceilings” that prevent the advancement of one or an- 
other group into management or prevents the movement from lower management 
into upper management. People who are deaf or hard-of-hearing face similar bar- 
riers. 

Gallaudet is developing a program, the Masters of Public Administration (MPA) 
degree, specifically designed for one segment of this population — deaf and hard-of- 
hearing individuals working in public and non-profit sector organizations. 
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The program is especially appropriate for deaf and hard-of-hearing professionals 
working in Federal Government agencies. The faculty working on the development 
of this program have worked closely with, and have the support of, the Federal Of- 
fice of Personnel Management’s Eastern Management Development Center (EMDC) 
in Shepherdstown, WV. We are working to create a collaborative relationship be- 
tween EMDC and the Masters of Public Administration program that would allow 
MPA students from the Federal workforce to take their elective courses through the 
EMDC. 

Once approved and offered, we believe this program will prepare individuals who 
are deaf and hard-of-hearing who work in public sector organizations to lead with 
a sense of direction, to focus on results, to develop others’ capability to perform, and 
to serve with integrity. 

Once this program is approved, we would appreciate the opportunity to turn to 
the HELP Committee for advice and counsel on ensuring that Federal employees 
who are deaf and hard-of-hearing have the opportunity to participate in this offer- 
ing. 

'What training and opportunities are available for students of these two schools to 
facilitate the transition from school to work, and promote economic self-suffi- 
ciency 1 

An understanding of our student body will be helpful in understanding what we 
do regarding transition from the university to work and regarding promoting eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. 

Our 99 acres in northeast Washington, DC are a microcosm of American society. 
We have students with a variety of backgrounds, who come from across the Nation, 
and the world, to attend our University. Just as American society has experienced 
challenges throughout our history and emerged better and stronger, our school has 
as well, because of the challenges that deaf and hard-of-hearing students face on 
a daily basis. 

One of these challenges has been to address paternalism and low expectations. 
Low expectations lead students to believe they are not capable and discourages 
them from reaching their full potential. The impact is felt while at the university, 
during the transition to work, and while fully at work. At Gallaudet, we constantly 
strive to address these issues, and continually increase what is expected of our stu- 
dents. We have raised our admission and academic standards. For example in 2006 
we had 31 percent of our students whose English levels required their placement 
in a “conditional” status; by 2011 that number had dropped to 16 percent. In 2006 
our average ACT English score, math score, and reading score were 14.0, 16.9, and 
16.8. By 2011 those three scores had risen to 17.6, 17.9, and 19.7. 

Furthermore, as the caliber of students who are enrolling has risen, our gradua- 
tion rates have improved, as has persistence. For example, our retention from year 
1 to year 2 rose from 54 percent in 2006 to 70 percent this year. Increasing our 
standards has not led to decreasing enrollment, showing that if we have high expec- 
tations for the Nation and the world to see, deaf and hard-of-hearing students will 
rise to the challenge. 

As the Nation’s school placement of deaf and hard-of-hearing students, main- 
streamed compared to attendance at a State school for the deaf, evolves, Gallaudet 
finds that students are coming here with a wide variety of educational background 
and communication languages. A larger percentage of our undergraduate students 
come from mainstream schools than in the past; for example, 4 years ago 68 percent 
came from schools for the deaf, and that number is now 56 percent. The same is 
true for students who transfer to Gallaudet from other colleges. Many of these new 
students do not know American Sign Language. 

Gallaudet is a bilingual institution, and we provide these students the tools to be- 
come bilingual through innovative programs like JumpStart and the New Signers 
program. Our intention is that all of our students can become fluent in both Amer- 
ican Sign Language and English. We are also witnessing an increasing number of 
Deaf Blind/Low vision students attending our university. Furthermore, the percent- 
age of students of color as a part of the total student population is on tbe rise. 

It is clear that Gallaudet has been very effective in serving a very diverse popu- 
lation of students while continuing to raise our admission and academic standards. 
These students represent the future workforce of our country. 

FACILITATING THE TRANSITION THROUGH A CAREER CENTER 

The Gallaudet University Career Center is a service unit that supports our com- 
mitment to the education of our students and employers about how to work with 
individuals who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. It accomplishes its mission by pro- 
viding students, alumni, employers, faculty, and staff with expert advising, leader- 
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ship in experiential education, current information and resources, and networking 
opportunities on and off campus, as well as on-line. 

Staffed by career services professionals, information is shared both within the uni- 
versity and between students and employers at career events such as Job Fairs. In 
fact, while this hearing is occurring, our Career Center is sponsoring a job fair on 
campus to place students with companies who are here seeking employees. This is 
always an exciting time on campus, as the transition from the university to work 
is on the minds of our students. We also provide facilities that allow students to 
research participating employers in advance, as well as view on-line employer pro- 
files, which provide information like available positions and majors recruited by the 
company. 

Employer information sessions offer students a convenient way to learn about pro- 
spective employers and start building relationships with key recruiting contacts. On- 
campus interviews are commonplace. A “professional network” allows students to 
find a professional mentor who can provide career advice and insight from our data- 
base of alumni mentors and volunteer career advisers. 

Workshops are offered throughout the year on topics like mock interviews and ap- 
propriate business attire to help students develop and refine career-related skills. 

FACILITATING THE TRANSITION THROUGH INTERNSHIPS 

A strength of Gallaudet in providing employment opportunities for our students 
is our placement of students into internships. The Career Center reports that 80 
percent of graduating seniors completed at least one internship prior to graduation, 
much higher than the national average of 52 percent. Gallaudet uses internships 
to provide our students with on-the-job, hands-on experience. This gives them the 
skills they will need that will greatly aid them in their careers. 

Allow me to illustrate with details of some Gallaudet student internship experi- 
ences. 

• Krista Brown, from Illinois, did an internship at the Sidwell Friends Academy 
in Washington, DC, where she assisted in teaching a class of 24 first graders. Origi- 
nally, the students did not know how to work with an interpreter, but eventually 
they learned how to communicate with Krista, and that was an enriching experience 
for them. In the future, Krista would like to open a charter school in Chicago, IL. 

• Leila Hanaumi, from California and our student witness today, did an intern- 
ship as a reporter with the Deafljmiplics in Taipei, Taiwan in 2009. She is also cur- 
rently interning with a professor at Gallaudet, working on starting a new company. 

• Dylan Hinks, also from California, landed a prestigious internship with the 
American Association of People with Disabilities this past summer. He was the 
AAPD fellow in the office of Congressman Ed Markey. 

• Briana Johnson of Georgia, did an internship through Gallaudet’s Capitol Hill 
Internship program, in the office of Senator Sherrod Brown. Briana assisted with 
constituent correspondence, and her experience inspired her to want to attend law 
school in the future. 

• Robert Siebert, from Minnesota, did an internship with the Gallaudet Adminis- 
tration and Finance Internship program in the summer of 2010. He worked with 
the associate director of Real Estate Development in the Program Development of- 
fice. This past summer, he was an intern with Volkswagen in Herndon, VA. 

• Rami Traurig of Maryland did an internship with the James Madison Univer- 
sity’s Department of Chemistry’s Research Experience for Undergraduates program. 
The REU program is sponsored by the National Science Foundation. As an intern. 
Rami, a biology major, assisted with collecting and analyzing water samples from 
areas in the Shenandoah Valley and the George Washington National Forest. 

These students are well on their way to becoming successful in their careers, just 
as Mike Ellis and Seth Bravin — both witnesses today — and so many other Gallaudet 
alumni. 

We recently initiated a Capitol Hill Internship Program that places Gallaudet stu- 
dents in Federal offices, particularly with Members of Congress. These programs 
allow deaf and hard-of-hearing students to gain valuable job and life experience as 
well as gaining a crucial understanding of how our government functions. 

Placing our students in internships not only provides them with crucial job train- 
ing, it educates employers about the capabilities of deaf and hard-of-hearing people. 
One of the barriers to emplo 3 mient for deaf people is that employers and the public 
in general often have low expectations and negative stereotypes about the abilities 
of deaf people. We place our students in internships to show that they are capable 
and competent and can thrive once given the opportunity. Our students, through in- 
ternships, break down the misconceptions held about deaf people. 
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In addition to internships, Gallaudet University provides a variety of study- 
abroad options for students, which allows them to develop an appreciation of the 
shrinking global environment in which we now work and live. 

FACILITATING THE TRANSITION THROUGH OTHER VENUES 

Gallaudet understands that providing academic support and internship opportuni- 
ties are crucial to successful future employment. But there are many other skills 
that must be developed outside these venues that will allow our students to compete 
successfully in the workplace. These skills involve working in teams, making real- 
life decisions that impact themselves and others who work with them, interacting 
with and learning from people different from themselves in non-controlled environ- 
ments, and obtaining leadership experience. 

These characteristics are the hallmark of the Gallaudet experience unmatched 
anywhere in the world. 

• Through student organizations, our students can thrive in an environment 
where each one can experience unfettered communications with one another and 
one where they can become leaders, organizers, and follow their dreams and initia- 
tives to make the world a better place. Deaf and hard-of-hearing students at Gal- 
laudet can become club presidents, editor of the newspaper, and president of the 
student government association. If these same students attended another university, 
their opportunities for such experiences would be limited dramatically. These expe- 
riences in leadership roles will help our graduates become leaders in their employ- 
ment and in the communities in which they live. 

• As mentioned earlier, study abroad programs give students the opportunity to 
broaden their horizons and better understand the world. Our First Year Study Tour 
provides this knowledge early in their university experience. 

• Our athletic programs allow students to grow as well, as they work hard, both 
on and off the field, to achieve great things. The opportunities for leading as team 
captains would be non-existent or very limited at other universities. 

These student life activities provide students with valuable life skills that will aid 
them in succeeding in the workplace. Higher education is not only valuable for 
classroom time, but what is learned outside of that space is incredibly important. 
Surely as former college students ourselves, we can never forget the late night dis- 
cussions in dorm rooms, student body government meetings, and spontaneous de- 
bates in hallways. These are possible only in an environment where students are 
given the opportunity to gather and directly communicate with each other and learn 
the joys, and yes, the frustrations of becoming responsible adults and civic partners 
of our Nation. 

As you can see, Gallaudet University prepares students for the employment world 
in a myriad of ways. From classroom learning that provides them knowledge and 
information, to social and leadership opportunities that supplies them with life 
skills, and internships that give them hands-on experience, Gallaudet makes it pos- 
sible for deaf students to enter the workforce and have successful careers. Those op- 
portunities will only increase as Gallaudet continues to innovate and grow as, for 
example, the establishment of our four new “pre-” programs demonstrate. 

Are there any communications technologies used by NTID and Gallaudet University 
that have broader societal use and application? 

Gallaudet has long been a leader in using up to date technology to enhance the 
experience of our students. Tools like CART, VRS and other technologies provide ac- 
cess to those attending Gallaudet, and are efforts that other universities could learn 
from, in order to better provide access to their students and employees. As we serve 
a variety of students, from those who primarily use visual language, to those who 
mix both visual and auditory communication, Gallaudet has expertise in the best 
technological practices for this population. We can educate employers on the tech- 
nologies available in order to assist them in hiring deaf and hard-of-hearing people. 

For example, we have the Technology Access Program (TAP) that researches com- 
munication technology for the benefit of industries, the government and deaf con- 
sumers and seeks to provide equity in communications for deaf and hard-of-hearing 
people. Additionally, there is often informal experimentation taking place among 
Gallaudet students, faculty and staff, with smartphone applications and other tech- 
nologies that will provide more access and better emplo3unent opportunities for our 
graduates. 

With the advent of new technologies, many barriers that previously existed for 
deaf students are evaporating. Textual communication is becoming a large part of 
the world, as texting, email, instant messaging and social media have become fre- 
quent means of communication. Furthermore, the ADA helped video relay services 
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to flourish, breaking down more barriers to employment of deaf people. Our grad- 
uates are entering a world where employers are learning that familiar technology — 
well beyond the constraints of email — exist and can remove barriers to working with 
deaf and hard-of-hearing employees. This technology allows employers to con- 
centrate on hiring and work practices that can, if used properly, significantly reduce 
barriers to employment and advancement. However, it is the existence of stereo- 
types which are much more difficult to erase. 

These technologies do much more than simply allow people to communicate with 
one another; social media in particular, provides tools for people to be considered 
as equals on the Internet. The stereotypes that exist when people encounter each 
other face-to-face disappear when they interact with one another in this medium. 
Take for example a deaf intern who is not readily able to participate in impromptu 
hallway conversations with co-workers and thereby misses out on the social lubri- 
cant that helps the gears of work run smoothly. Through textual communications 
and social media however, the deaf intern is able to forge a bond with fellow co- 
workers through common-shared interests whether it be sports, clothes, the arts, 
and even music. It is through this social lubricant conducted through the electronic 
medium that will further facilitate the face-to-face interaction between this deaf in- 
tern and fellow co-workers in ways that were simply not possible before. 

'What practices can be replicated across higher education for better inclusion of indi- 
viduals with disabilities to better prepare them for the workforce? 

Gallaudet serves as a living example of how an institution of higher education can 
specifically address the needs of students whose abilities are different from that of 
a large segment of our population. Our programs are specially designed to serve this 
population, as is wisely mandated by the Education of the Deaf Act. At Gallaudet, 
inclusion happens in the fullest sense in that our students face no barriers in par- 
ticipating in all aspects of university life. It is through this collegiate experience 
that our students gain the knowledge and confidence necessary to succeed once they 
earn their degree and depart the world of academia. 

At the same time, we are very well aware that this kind of experience is a “once 
in a lifetime” opportunity. Hence, we provide all the tools to prepare them for inclu- 
sion in the larger world of work. This is done through internships, offering of con- 
sortium courses, participating in classroom activities that engage outside partici- 
pants and the neighboring community, having them compete against their non-deaf 
peers in events such as mock trials to see how they measure up, and so on. 

Gallaudet University serves as an example of a public-private partnership that 
truly works. It is through the investment of Federal dollars and the prudence man- 
agement of these resources that we are able to provide a program that meets the 
national mission. It is in this spirit that the Federal Government should consider 
how this type of arrangement can be expanded to serve others with disabilities in 
higher education settings. Just like the fact that not everyone who is deaf chooses 
to go to Gallaudet, not everyone who has a specific disability would choose to go 
to a certain college. But imagine if you will, for example, that blind college students 
could choose to attend an institution that had the Federal support to develop an en- 
vironment that minimizes or removes barriers for blind people. These blind students 
would not have to spend a great deal of their time worrying about accommodations 
that are rightfully theirs. Rather, they would be better able to focus on their edu- 
cational experience, knowing that access is readily achievable anywhere, anytime. 

It is also important to recognize that Gallaudet is pleased to offer a strong re- 
search base at our university. Another of the goals of our strategic plan is to be- 
come: “the epicenter of research, development and outreach leading to advance- 
ments in knowledge and practice for deaf and hard-of-hearing people and all hu- 
manity.” 

We want to lead in research which will lead to better understanding of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people, ultimately resulting in better employment. One example is 
the Visual Language, Visual Learning (VL2) program at Gallaudet. Funded by a 
competitive grant from the National Science Foundation, this program, one of six 
Science of Learning centers, conducts cognitive scientific research into how deaf peo- 
ple develop language and literacy, in order to better understand how everyone, deaf 
and hearing, learn visually. Understanding how a minority processes the world can 
benefit society, as evidenced by VL2. This concept could be replicated for higher edu- 
cation for other populations; analysis of their capabilities could provide information 
about the human experience. 


FINAL COMMENT 

In many ways, today’s Gallaudet students possess greater awareness and con- 
fidence in succeeding in the world of work as compared to past generations of stu- 
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dents. When I stand on the stage in May 2012 performing what is indeed the great- 
est joy of any university president, the conferring of degrees, I will be handing de- 
grees to many undergraduate students who were born after the passage of the 
greatest civil rights legislation for people with disabilities in the history of our Na- 
tion. These students have grown up in a world where the paradigm of having a dis- 
ability is not an abnormality to be ashamed of, but a difference to be embraced and 
valued. They are what I call the ADA generation. This ADA generation is not re- 
served exclusively to those who are considered disabled by others, it is a generation 
of all young Americans who share the same hopes and desires to achieve the Amer- 
ican dream. This is why I am confident that although barriers continue to exist, the 
future has never been brighter for those who are deaf or hard-of-hearing. I have 
been fortunate to be in a profession where I talk to young adults on a daily basis 
and get a glimpse into the future of our country and I know that the ADA genera- 
tion will help forge a more equitable workplace for disabled people as they advance 
into positions of leadership. 

The Gallaudet Middle States Accreditation report in 2000 states that many insti- 
tutions say that they have mission, but Gallaudet truly has a mission. We accept 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students with a broad range of academic experiences and 
abilities. Unlike other institutions that accept students within a narrow bandwidth 
of academic skills as indicated by their standardized test scores, our top students 
scores are as much as twice as high as those in the low end of the range. Those 
who are not as fortunate as others and have scores that reflect it, have experienced 
low expectations from others, received substandard education, and encountered bar- 
riers on a daily basis that impede their learning opportunities. Because of Gallau- 
det’s unique mission, we have the programs, the people, and the tools to help these 
students succeed and find employment. At the end of their Gallaudet experience, 
each student that stands on the stage with me and receives their degree is equal 
to another, regardless of where they started at Gallaudet. Each one will enter the 
world with a hard-earned college degree that is their license and pathway to gainful 
employment. This is Gallaudet’s mission and one we accomplish well. 

As was written by President Lincoln 150 years ago, the government exists to “. . . 
to lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the paths of laudable pursuit 
for all, to afford all an unfettered start and a fair chance, in the race of life.” 

This is just as true today as it was when Lincoln penned these words in 1861. 
Gallaudet is proud to be a partner with the U.S. Government in providing the foun- 
dation for success that each student require in order to have meaningful careers and 
fulfilling and enriching lives. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Thank you, Dr. Hurwitz. 

And now we will turn to Dr. Buckley. As I said, your statement 
will be made a part of the record in its entirety, and you can just 
sum up. 

Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF GERARD J. BUCKLEY, Ph.D., PRESIDENT, NA- 
TIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND DEAN, ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 

ROCHESTER, NY 

Mr. Buckley. Mr. Chairman, Senator Enzi, thank you very 
much for the opportunity to share and discuss the importance of 
employment outcomes for deaf and hard-of-hearing students. 

We are honored to be a part of this historic occasion, and we sa- 
lute Gallaudet University for hosting this event. And we look for- 
ward to a long partnership with Gallaudet and working with you 
to [inaudible]. 

I would like to describe our program at NTID. We are a little bit 
different than Gallaudet University. We are established on the 
mainstream campus with 1,354 students. Fourteen percent of our 
students are from the West, and 45 percent are from the Midwest. 
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Twenty-two percent are from the South. Thirty-nine percent are 
from the Northeast. 

We have students from 49 States. I am working on Montana still. 
We are missing one. I apologize. Seventy-two percent of our stu- 
dents are first-time college students. But 20 to 25 percent are 
transfers from other colleges where their needs have not been met, 
and then they join our community. 

Most of our students are from mainstream programs. Twenty- 
three percent of our students are cochlear implant users. Twenty- 
nine percent of our students are from minority backgrounds, and 
11 percent of our students have secondary disabilities. 

The RIT campus has become a model of communication accessi- 
bility for deaf and hard-of-hearing people in this Nation, with 120 
full-time interpreters and 55 captioners. The number of hearing 
students enrolled in ASL classes at our campus has gone up 4 
times in the last 5 years. We now have 2,200 hearing students on 
our campus studying sign language. 

For the second time in recent history, the RIT hearing student 
body, along with the deaf student body, has elected a deaf student 
to be the president of the student government. Deaf and hard-of- 
hearing students on our campus are part of the rich diversity of 
our campus that prepares the American workforce for the future. 

A fundamental reason that NTID has been successful is that we 
have remained focused on our primary mission, which is to prepare 
young people for employment in the world of work. Everything we 
do at NTID is driven by the need to prepare students for success- 
fully competing in a global economy. We work closely with employ- 
ers all over the Nation to achieve this goal. 

RIT is one of the Nation’s leading career-oriented universities 
that is seeking to prepare the next generation of America’s work- 
force in the technical areas and the professional areas, and NTID’s 
role is to make sure that deaf and hard-of-hearing people fully par- 
ticipate in that preparation. 

One way that RIT prepares students for the world of work is 
through our cooperative education experience, which is required for 
students to go out and work as part of their education program. All 
students are required to go out for 10 weeks and work in the work- 
place. They recognize their areas in need of improvement and come 
back to the campus and work on those before they graduate. 

Every year, we have 200 to 250 deaf students go throughout the 
Nation working in co-ops throughout the country, and we are very 
proud of them. We also have faculty that follow up with them and 
visit them on the work site in order to get feedback for how we can 
improve our academic programs on the campus. 

Today, there are many Gallaudet students here. But today, I am 
proud to introduce two students from NTID who join me. 

Maya Ariel is a business administration management major from 
New Jersey who is also a very talented actress. Marvelous. She re- 
cently completed her first co-op at the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture this summer in the marketing area, and she recently has 
accepted a co-op in Indiana this summer with Dow Chemical Cor- 
poration. 

The second student here is Hannah Worek. Hannah is a criminal 
justice major from Rochester who aspires — who will go to law 
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school when she graduates. She is a student athlete. She also is the 
13th member of her family to attend RIT/NTID. We are very proud 
of her. This summer, she worked for a property management com- 
pany in New York City and reported directly to the CEO. 

If these two students look familiar, it is because these students 
appeared on the ABC program called “What Would You Do?” this 
past December. It was shown again during the summer. It was an 
8-minute segment in the show where the students were hired as 
actors to go in and apply for a job at a coffee shop. The manager 
of the coffee shop said, “I am sorry. We don’t hire deaf people here.” 

The intent was to see if the customers in the coffee shop would 
object. Sadly, very few people objected, despite the blatant discrimi- 
nation. What was even more of concern was that several HR pro- 
fessionals who were in the coffee shop as customers actually were 
witnessed giving advice to the boss of that coffee shop on how to 
discriminate legally. 

NTID is using the ABC experience to educate employers, HR pro- 
fessionals, and our students about the reality of workplace dis- 
crimination, prepare them for the future. Tonight, we are returning 
back to Rochester, where tomorrow we will be hosting our 11th an- 
nual employer job fair, with more than 40 companies from through- 
out the United States that are coming to campus to interview our 
students, including Apple Computer, Cisco, Sprint, and IBM. 

The committee has asked us what practices should be replicated 
related to workforce inclusion. Our experience at NTID suggests six 
critical areas — outreach to employers to make sure they are pre- 
pared to work with and provide accommodations to deaf and dis- 
abled individuals. Regular interaction with employers to make sure 
that they know what skills the students have and also that the 
academic programs that are serving disabled individuals are 
matching the demands of the workplace world. 

We must encourage a spirit of innovation in our young disabled 
community citizens so they are prepared to compete for the world 
of work. 

We must continue to do more outreach to middle schools and 
high school students to prepare them to compete in the science, 
technology, engineering, and math. The research shows very clearly 
that if our students earn a degree in that area, the gap between 
them and their nondisabled peers is lessened. 

We must encourage more collaboration, as Gallaudet University 
and NTID have committed to working together, to improve the em- 
ployment picture for deaf people in the future. 

We must continue to support and demonstrate the return, the 
ROI, the return on the investment in support from the Govern- 
ment. We know through our research studies, it is very clear that 
graduates are less dependent on the Federal programs, such as 
SSI, SSDI. We also know that our graduates return many times 
the investment the Federal Government has made in them through 
the form of taxes they pay throughout their careers. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share what we have learned at 
NTID about how to employ — how to improve employment out- 
comes. We are deeply appreciative at NTID of the support we re- 
ceive from Congress. We are committed to maintaining our focus on 
enhancing the employment picture for deaf people in the future. 
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Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Buckley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Gerard J. Buckley, Ph.D. 

SUMMARY 

In the 1960s, it became apparent that an institution with a technical and profes- 
sional emphasis was needed for people who were deaf and hard-of-hearing. In 1965, 
Public Law 89-36 established a National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). 
The Rochester Institute of Technology (RIT) was chosen as the host institution for 
NTID, and the first 70 students were admitted in 1968. This fall, NTID’s enrollment 
is higher than it has ever been, with 1,547 students — 1,354 of which are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing. 

Flexibility informs every aspect of NTID’s preparation of students for the work- 
force — flexibility in terms of academic programs, communication preferences, sup- 
port services, and professional experiences. Students can complete a technical asso- 
ciate degree at NTID, enter an associate -i- bachelor’s degree program, or complete 
baccalaureate or graduate degrees at RIT with the support of NTID access services. 
Those access services include faculty tutors, advisors, note takers, captionists, on- 
site audiologists, and speech-language pathologists, as well as the largest staff of 
full-time interpreters of any college in the world. 

RIT/NTID’s focus on career education and preparation for career success through 
experiential learning and cooperative work experiences provides key advantages for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students in securing employment after graduation. Cooper- 
ative work experiences, or co-ops, are an integral part of academic programming at 
NTID. Employment specialists at the NTID Center on Employment assist students 
in securing 10-week work experiences that augment their studies. NTID’s annual 
Job Fair is in its 11th year and has grown from featuring 17 employers to over 40 
employers, specifically recruiting deaf and hard-of-hearing graduates. The NTID 
Center on Employment identifies new employers with which to build relationships 
by networking and exhibiting at human resources conferences, using the community 
and professional contacts of parents of new NTID students, helping alumni encour- 
age their employers to recruit from NTID, and inviting companies to visit campus, 
meet our students, and learn about the technical programs we offer and skills we 
are developing. The NTID Center on Emplojnnent also initiates and delivers con- 
sultation, training, followup and other support services to employers. Through these 
services, employers become aware of the needs of deaf and hard-of-hearing people 
and facilitate graduates entering the workforce. 

Students are also encouraged to engage in innovation and research. Following 
RIT’s leadership in this area, NTID is increasing its emphasis on innovation and 
creativity, both in the curriculum and in other activities across campus. Last year, 
NTID awarded to faculty and staff innovation grants related to student services or 
scholarship/research projects, requiring them to include students as active team 
members. NTID faculty, staff, and students participate annually in Imagine RIT, an 
innovation and creativity festival that is attended by over 30,000 people. 

Changes at RIT also help NTID remain dynamic as the premier technical insti- 
tute for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. RIT’s expertise is focused in the science, tech- 
nology, engineering, and math (STEM) fields, and it has recently added a College 
of Health Sciences and Technology as well as the Golisano Institute for Sustain- 
ability. To support these technical fields of study, RIT’s campus strives to offer 
state-of-the-art equipment and facilities. 

NTID’s model has been successful. Over the last 5 years, our job placement rate 
for graduates is 90 percent. Research conducted using Social Security Administra- 
tion and Internal Revenue Service data indicates deaf and hard-of-hearing grad- 
uates from RIT/NTID have higher employment rates and higher earnings than deaf 
and hard-of-hearing students not graduating from RIT/NTID. By age 50, deaf and 
hard-of-hearing bachelor degree graduates from RIT/NTID earn on average $6,021 
more than those with associate degrees; who in turn earn $3,996 more on average 
than those who withdraw; who earn $4,329 more than those who are not admitted. 

Communication technologies that facilitate communication for and with people 
who are deaf and hard-of-hearing are just as much for the general hearing public 
as they are for deaf students and graduates in that they foster communication be- 
tween both groups. C-Print is a speech-to-text captioning system developed at NTID, 
as a communication access service option for deaf and hard-of-hearing students in 
educational environments. This technology has not only provided access to students 
who are deaf but also serves to reinforce materials presented in classrooms for those 
who hear. Presently, the NTID Center on Access Technology is working with various 
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companies to develop devices that will use off-the-shelf technology to create innova- 
tive applications for people who are deaf that might have broader applications as 
well. 

Despite all the employer outreach NTID initiates, there continues to be prejudice 
and ignorance about hiring and working with deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. 
NTID will continue to conduct outreach to employers to help them understand hear- 
ing loss, accommodate deaf and hard-of-hearing employees, and ease communica- 
tion. Other challenges continue to be ensuring that NTID students, like hearing stu- 
dents, keep pace with the changing job market and technical skills needed in the 
workplace. RIT and NTID work to address those challenges by creating new aca- 
demic programs in “hot job” categories, using employer feedback to tweak existing 
academic programs, and making sure equipment and facilities continue to be state- 
of-the-art. Appropriate academic preparation for college is another challenge for 
some deaf and hard-of-hearing students. NTID tries to improve that preparation 
through its outreach programs that connect with middle and high school students 
and alert them to what they need to do to prepare for college and career success. 

The extensive employer outreach and education that the NTID Center on Employ- 
ment does on behalf of students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing could be replicated 
by other institutions on behalf of students with disabilities in general. Requiring a 
co-op experience is a practice that other higher education institutions could also 
adopt to better prepare students, with or without disabilities, for the workforce. Fi- 
nally, the outreach NTID conducts at the pre-college level could be used at other 
postsecondary institutions to help prepare and generate interest in young people 
with disabilities for college and the workforce. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to present the fol- 
lowing invited testimony regarding the topic of “Leveraging Higher Education to Im- 
prove Employment Outcomes for People who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing.” 

BACKGROUND 

In the 1960s, it became apparent that an institution with a technical and profes- 
sional emphasis was needed for people who were deaf and hard-of-hearing. In 1965, 
Representative Hugh Carey and Senator Lister Hill introduced the companion bills 
that would become Public Law 89-36, signed by President Lyndon B. Johnson, es- 
tablishing a National Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). Over 20 postsec- 
ondary institutions expressed an interest in being the sponsoring institution for 
NTID, with eight submitting formal proposals. In 1966, the Rochester Institute of 
Technology (RIT), founded in 1829, was selected for being the only institution meet- 
ing all of the mandated requirements. RIT had a national reputation for its tech- 
nical programs, a history of incorporating cooperative work experiences with edu- 
cation (since 1912), existing partnerships with business and industrial leaders, and 
connections to deafness through its own past admittance of deaf students, several 
of whom had graduated from the nearby Rochester School for the Deaf. 

RIT/NTID first admitted students, 70 of them, in 1968 and graduated its first 
class of 54 students in 1971. I began my academic career at NTID in 1974 and went 
on to graduate with a B.S. in Social Work from RIT in 1978. I then went on to com- 
plete a Master’s in Social Work at the University of Missouri and a Doctorate in 
Special Education at the University of Kansas. I spent 10 years heading Gallaudet 
University’s Regional Center at Johnson County Community College in Kansas be- 
fore returning to my alma mater as a faculty member and administrator. In Janu- 
ary of this year, it was my honor to become NTID’s first alumnus president. I have 
also served in the past as president of the American Deafness and Rehabilitation 
Association and a member of the National Advisory Board of NIH’s Institute on 
Deafness. 


OUR STUDENTS 

Much has changed since that first group of 70 students came to NTID. This fall, 
NTID’s enrollment is higher than it has ever been, with 1,547 students — 1,354 of 
which are deaf or hard-of-hearing. This fall’s enrollment includes students from 49 
States and 19 foreign countries. 

More of our students are coming from mainstream high schools, and we have seen 
a dramatic increase in the number of students enrolling with cochlear implants — 
from 75 students (6 percent) in fiscal year 2002 to 305 students in fiscal year 2011 
(23 percent). Similarly, our students are increasingly ethnically diverse, with 29 per- 
cent of them from minority backgrounds (up from 25 percent in fiscal year 2007). 
Over the last decade, we have also seen an increase in the number of students with 
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secondary disabilities. They represented 11 percent of the student population in fis- 
cal year 2011 compared to 5 percent in fiscal year 2000. 

HIT and its hearing student population have also changed as a result of having 
NTID students on campus for the last 43 years. RIT’s total enrollment this fall is 
17,652 students. Those students are represented by RIT Student Government, 
whose current president is Greg Pollock, a former NTID Student Congress President 
and deaf student pursuing his bachelor’s degree in professional and technical com- 
munication. This year and last year, Greg was the only student to give a speech 
at the RIT Convocation for New Students and Families, which he did in American 
Sign Language or ASL (with voicing and captioning provided by NTID Access Serv- 
ices staff). Many RIT students become interested in ASL as a result of NTID. The 
number of students taking ASL has more than tripled at RIT over the past 4 
years — this year, 2,193 students enrolled in ASL classes in just the fall, winter and 
spring quarters. RIT students organize the No Voice Zone, where they meet regu- 
larly (often in late evening) to teach, laugh and learn about deaf culture. Another 
example of the integration of NTID within RIT is the opening of the RIT American 
Sign Language and Deaf Culture Community Center last year, right in the center 
of campus at RIT’s Student Alumni Union. 

FULFILLING OUR MISSION 

Flexibility informs every aspect of NTID’s preparation of students for the work- 
force — flexibility in terms of academic programs, communication preferences, sup- 
port services, and professional experiences. Students who are deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing can be admitted directly into baccalaureate degree programs at RIT, while re- 
ceiving all the support and access services NTID offers. They can enter pre-bacca- 
laureate programs individually tailored to prepare them for entry into baccalaureate 
degree programs or enroll in the associate + bachelor’s degree program. Students 
can also pursue associate degrees in various technical programs. RIT also offers a 
variety of Master’s and Ph.D. programs, should NTID students wish to continue as 
graduate students. 

Regardless of degree program, deaf and hard-of-hearing students enrolled at 
NTID or supported by NTID as they pursue a degree at RIT are able to take advan- 
tage of myriad access services designed specifically for them. There are faculty tu- 
tors, advisors, note takers, and captionists, as well as the largest staff of full-time 
interpreters of any college in the world. On-site audiologists provide services related 
to hearing and hearing aids, cochlear implants and FM systems. Speech-language 
pathologists offer a broad range of speech and language services. NTID also works 
with each of RIT’s colleges to provide the support needed to implement strategies 
for meiximizing access to campus services for deaf students. 

Cooperative work experiences, or co-ops, are an integral part of academic pro- 
gramming at NTID. Employment specialists at the NTID Center on Employment as- 
sist students in securing 10-week work experiences that augment their studies. Em- 
ployment specialists or faculty members visit many students and their supervisors 
at their co-ops to assess progress and resolve any workplace issues. Most academic 
programs require one to three cooperative assignments. For example, RIT’s Student 
Government President Greg Pollock worked in the Public Affairs Department of 
Dow Chemical’s Business Services Group in Michigan. Finance student Erick Hoens 
worked as a branch intern for J.P. Morgan Securities in New York City. Mechanical 
Engineering student Kelly McNabb worked on polymer blends for fuel cell tech- 
nology at Tufts University in Massachusetts. Medical Illustration student 
Mitsuyoshi Yabe worked as a medical illustration intern at the University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego. Applied Computer Technology student George White worked 
as an engineering aide at the Aviation and Missile Research Development and Engi- 
neering Center in Alabama. Biomedical Sciences and Diagnostic Medical 
Sonography student Abbi Simons worked as a marine botany anatomist at the 
Smithsonian Institution National Museum of Natural History here in D.C. These 
are just some examples of the hands-on job experiences that NTID students have 
at major companies and institutions nationwide. Requiring a co-op experience is a 
practice that other higher education institutions could adopt to better prepare stu- 
dents, with or without disabilities, for the workforce. 

Following RIT’s leadership in this area, NTID is increasing its emphasis on inno- 
vation and creativity, both in the curriculum and in other activities across campus. 
We encourage our faculty to actively involve students at all levels in scholarship and 
innovation activities. Last year, NTID awarded to faculty and staff innovation 
grants related to student services or scholarship/research projects, requiring them 
to include students as active team members. NTID faculty, staff, and students par- 
ticipate annually in Imagine RIT, an innovation and creativity festival that is at- 
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tended by over 30,000 people. At Imagine RIT, NTID Laboratory Science Technology 
students present their research; the NTID Electric Bike Club shows off their no- 
carbon-emission bicycles; and students present applications they have developed for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing users of smartphones and PDAs. Also, this Friday, October 
14, NTID will celebrate a groundbreaking ceremony for Rosica Hall, a first-of-its- 
kind facility specifically designed to foster innovation, research and entrepreneur- 
ship among our deaf and hard-of-hearing students. 

Changes at RIT also help NTID remain dynamic as the premier technical insti- 
tute for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. RIT is one of the largest producers in the 
country of baccalaureate degrees in the STEM (science, technology, engineering, and 
math) fields. It has recently added a College of Health Sciences and Technology as 
well as the Golisano Institute for Sustainability, featuring the world’s first doctorate 
in sustainable production. To support technical fields of study, RIT’s campus offers 
wireless computer access, smart classrooms with state-of-the-art computers and 
multimedia-based technologies, computer graphics and computer-aided drafting 
labs, microelectronics and computer engineering facilities, digital printing presses, 
laser optics labs, a robotics program and fully networked residence halls. 

NTID also aims to provide deaf and hard-of-hearing middle school and high school 
students with educational experiences designed to encourage them to seek postsec- 
ondary education. NTID conducts a SpiRIT Writing Contest; a National Science Fair 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing students in grades 6 through 11; Explore Your Future 
summer camp for upperclass high school students; TechGirlz and TechBoyz summer 
camps for junior high students; Steps to Success weekend camp for African-Amer- 
ican, Latino-American and Native-American students; a math competition for mid- 
dle school students; and a Digital Arts, Film and Animation Competition for high 
school students. NTID also assists employers and secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cational institutions that work with students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing 
through the efforts of our Postsecondary Education Programs Network — Northeast 
Region center. NTID’s Project Access initiative is designed to help educators incor- 
porate basic strategies to foster better learning for mainstreamed deaf and hard-of- 
hearing students. Many other outreach activities are aimed at deaf and hard-of- 
hearing adults who are post-college and now employed. These kinds of outreach ac- 
tivities could be used at other postsecondary institutions to help prepare and gen- 
erate interest in young people with disabilities for college and the workforce. 

OUTCOMES 

In the late 1970s, it became increasingly clear to NTID that self-reported ques- 
tionnaires completed by graduates were inadequate for assessing the impact of an 
NTID education on employment outcomes. As a result, institutional partnerships 
have been forged over time with the Internal Revenue Service, the Social Security 
Administration, and disability employment and public policy experts at the School 
of Ecology at Cornell University. NTID has not only developed memoranda of agree- 
ment with these Federal agencies, but also data sharing agreements that ensure 
complete confidentiality of exchanged information. The resulting program of re- 
search generated and supported by these partnerships and agreements is described 
as “unique throughout higher education and rehabilitation services” by Dr. Richard 
Burkhauser, who is an internationally recognized public policy expert at Cornell 
University. 

By providing the social security numbers (serving as individually unique identi- 
fiers) of its graduates to appropriate Federal agencies, NTID has obtained aggregate 
statistics on yearly earnings, employment participation, and participation in Federal 
assistance programs such as Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and Social Secu- 
rity Disability Insurance (SSDI). Analyses of these aggregate data have revealed the 
return on investment for students who attend RIT/NTID. For example, deaf and 
hard-of-hearing bachelor degree graduates return to the Federal treasury an aver- 
age of $6,632 per year in Federal taxes during their first 25 years of employment. 
This figure exceeds, by $2,063, the annuitized amount of $4,569 required to pay 
back the Federal investment for their education (Clarcq, J.R. & Walter, G.G., 1998; 
Schley et ah, 2011). Using longitudinal data collected through this same program 
of research, NTID also has documented the effects of successive degree levels from 
RIT for deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. For example, 2006 research showed 
that each successive degree level translates to an average $10,000 increase in tax- 
able yearly earnings. 

Additionally, research conducted in 2006 compared a group of NTID deaf and 
hard-of-hearing graduates with three other groups: those students who were denied 
admission, those who were accepted but chose not to attend, and those who enrolled 
but did not persist to graduation. In each of these cases, it was clear that grad- 
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uating as an NTID-supported student at RIT meant on average a significant in- 
crease in earnings. Further observations include the decreased dependency on Fed- 
eral assistance programs such as SSI and SSDI for those individuals who graduate 
from RIT/NTID, as compared to those who do not (NTID Annual Report 2010, 
http:! / www.ntid.rit.edu ! sites ! default ! files ! annual _report 2010.pdf). This re- 

sulted in a lower expenditure of Federal funds on deaf and hard-of-hearing students 
who attend and graduate from RIT/NTID. 

In short, deaf and hard-of-hearing graduates from RIT/NTID have higher employ- 
ment rates and higher earnings than deaf and hard-of-hearing students not grad- 
uating from RIT/NTID. By age 50, deaf and hard-of-hearing bachelor degree grad- 
uates from RIT/NTID earn on average $6,021 more than those with associate de- 
grees; who in turn earn $3,996 more on average than those who withdraw; who earn 
$4,329 more than those who are not admitted. 

Over the last 5 years, our job placement rate for graduates is 90 percent. Michael 
Anthony, a 2010 graduate with a B.S. in Computer Science and Game Design and 
Development, is now working for Microsoft as a Software Development Engineer for 
Xbox. Monica Donovan, a 2006 graduate with a B.S. in Visual Media, started her 
own photography business. Lawrence Dorsey, a 2008 graduate with an associate de- 
gree in Computer Integrated Machining Technology, is a machinist for Rock Island 
Arsenal. Alex Johnson, a 2011 graduate with a B.S. in Mechanical Engineering, is 
part of a New Engine Development Team with GE Aviation. Melissa Skyer, who 
went on to get an M.S. in Environmental Science in 2006, is an environmental spe- 
cialist with Southern California Gas, Natural Resources & Land Planning Group of 
Environmental Services. Right here in DC, we have Christopher Samp, a 2010 grad- 
uate with his M.S. in Public Policy, who is now working as a congressional staffer 
for Senator Dick Durbin. 

BUILDING AND MAINTAINING RELATIONSHIPS WITH EMPLOYERS 

RIT/NTID’s focus on career education and preparation for career success through 
experiential learning and cooperative work experiences provides key advantages for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing students in securing employment after graduation. NTID’s 
annual Job Fair is in its 11th year and has grown from featuring 17 employers to 
over 40 employers, specifically recruiting deaf and hard-of-hearing graduates. The 
NTID Center on Employment identifies new employers with which to build relation- 
ships by networking and exhibiting at human resources conferences, using the com- 
munity and professional contacts of parents of new NTID students, helping alumni 
encourage their employers to recruit from NTID, and inviting companies to visit 
campus, meet our students, and learn about the technical programs we offer and 
skills we are developing. 

The NTID Center on Employment also initiates and delivers consultation, train- 
ing, followup and other support services to employers. Through these services, em- 
ployers become aware of the needs of deaf and hard-of-hearing people and facilitate 
graduates entering the workforce. For instance, in fiscal year 2010, the NTID Cen- 
ter on Employment presented programs to 521 human resources professionals, in- 
cluding the workshop “Working Together: Deaf and Hearing People.” This workshop 
has been given on-site to companies like Honda, Procter and Gamble, the Walt Dis- 
ney Company, The Dow Chemical Company, and the CIA to help employers under- 
stand hearing loss, accommodate deaf and hard-of-hearing employees, and ease com- 
munication. NTID also produces several brochures and other materials to educate 
employers and facilitate communication, such as the Let’s Communicate brochure 
with basic signs and tips for communicating with ASL users and the DVD I Can 
Work for You!, featuring students and graduates talking about their successful co- 
op and employment experiences. The extensive employer outreach and education 
that the NTID Center on Employment does on behalf of students who are deaf or 
hard-of-hearing could be replicated by other institutions on behalf of students with 
disabilities in general. 

NTID’s relationship with employers directly affects the educational programs we 
provide. NTID’s co-op visitation program enables faculty and staff to visit students 
while on their co-op education assignments. During that visit, faculty are able to 
observe firsthand the job environment and the NTID student’s responsibilities in 
that environment, which allows them to evaluate what skills that student needed 
to acquire at NTID in order to be successful. Similarly, every employer participating 
in NTID’s co-op program has an opportunity to provide feedback on what technical 
or communication skills its co-op student needs to improve before graduation. 
NTID’s academic programs also have employer advisory groups in which employers 
in the field can review the curriculum for that program and offer suggestions. 
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Recently, the National Science Foundation provided funding for RIT/NTID to es- 
tablish DeafTEC: Technological Education Center for Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 
Students, an Advanced Technological Education National Center of Excellence. 
There are approximately 40 advanced technological education centers across the 
country, and DeafTEC will be the first ever established to serve individuals who are 
deaf or hard of hearing. In addition to serving as a national resource for high 
schools and community colleges that educate deaf and hard-of-hearing students in 
STEM-related programs, DeafTEC will assist employers hiring deaf and hard-of- 
hearing individuals. Through its comprehensive Web site, DeafTEC will serve as a 
clearinghouse for information related to technical education and technician careers 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing students, including career awareness materials, teach- 
ing strategies for improving student access to learning, developmental math and 
English curricula, and information for employers to help them provide a more acces- 
sible workplace. 


COMMUNICATIONS TECHNOLOGIES 

Communication technologies that facilitate communication for and with people 
who are deaf and hard-of-hearing are just as much for the general hearing public, 
or broader society, as they are for deaf students and graduates in that they foster 
communication between both groups. Because of the low incidence of deafness, most 
technologies utilized by people who are deaf have come from the adoption or adapta- 
tion of technologies for people who hear, with the exception of various assistive lis- 
tening devices. 

In the early 1980s, NTID researcher Dr. Ross Stuckless adapted the “stenotype 
system” utilized by court recorders to provide real-time captioning for classroom use. 
The success of this application in RIT classrooms led to the development and deploy- 
ment of C-Print. C-Print is a speech-to-text system developed at NTID, as a commu- 
nication access service option for deaf and hard-of-hearing students in educational 
environments. It was developed by researchers to improve the classroom experience 
for students at both the secondary and college levels. This technology has not only 
provided access to students who are deaf but also serves to reinforce materials pre- 
sented in classrooms for those who hear. 

Presently, the NTID Center on Access Technology is working with various compa- 
nies to develop devices that will use off-the-shelf technology to create innovative ap- 
plications for people who are deaf. For example, a proprietary smartphone applica- 
tion and micro-circuit is being licensed to a corporation for a notification device. Ad- 
ditionally, a Bluetooth-based device/micro-circuit application is being developed for 
athletic events where deaf and hearing people compete together. Further, a video- 
based see-through white board system is being developed for use by deaf people 
teaching students who are deaf so that the teacher always faces the students. These 
are three applications of off-the-shelf technologies that are being innovatively ap- 
plied for use with people who are deaf 

CHALLENGES FOR THE FUTURE 

Despite all the outreach NTID, Gallaudet University, and other entities conduct 
with employers, there continues to be prejudice and ignorance about hiring and 
working with deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. Earlier this year, ABC’s tele- 
vision show What Would You Do? featured NTID students Hannah Worek and Maya 
Ariel acting as if they are trying to get jobs at a coffee shop. An actor portraying 
the manager of the coffee shop told the young women that they would not be hired 
simply because they are deaf. The show looked at how the general hearing public 
who witnessed the discrimination would react. Sadly, in this instance, only a few 
individuals spoke out against the management. What is worse, several customers 
who identified themselves as HR professionals advised the managers on how to dis- 
criminate in ways that could not be easily detected or proven. Almost 5 million 
viewers tuned in, and NTID is using the show as another launch pad to provide out- 
reach and education to human resource professionals and employers. 

Other challenges continue to be ensuring that NTID students, like hearing stu- 
dents, keep pace with the changing job market and technical skills needed in the 
workplace. RIT and NTID work to address those challenges by creating new aca- 
demic programs in “hot job” categories, using employer feedback to tweak existing 
academic programs, and making sure equipment and facilities continue to be state- 
of-the-art. Appropriate academic preparation for college is another challenge for 
some deaf and hard-of-hearing students. NTID tries to improve that preparation 
through its outreach programs that connect with middle and high school students 
and alert them to what they need to do to prepare for college and career success. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD 

NTID has a strategic plan for the next 10 years that establishes key initiatives 
responding to existing challenges and shaping future opportunities. We want to im- 
prove services to underprepared students by working with regional partners to cre- 
ate intensive summer academic preparation programs in select high-growth, eth- 
nically diverse areas of the country. We are pursuing enrollment targets and admis- 
sions and programming strategies that will result in increasing numbers of our 
graduates achieving baccalaureate degrees and higher, while maintaining our focus 
and commitment to quality associate-level dewee programs that lead directly to 
jobs. We will continue our commitment to admit and support qualified African- 
American, Latino-American, and Native- American students; qualified students who 
use ASL, spoken English, and both ASL and spoken English; and qualified students 
with secondary disabilities and diverse learning characteristics. In response to em- 
ployers’ emphasis on “soft skills” as being key to workplace success, we will create 
more opportunities for the integration of soft skills (such as time management, 
teamwork, critical thinking, ethical and civil behavior, independence, etc.) into 
course objectives. 

We are also mentoring deaf and hard-of-hearing NTID employees to have the 
honor, as I do, of serving NTID as faculty, administrator and now president. I am 
excited to lead NTID as we build on our rich history, navigate new and existing 
challenges, and continue to prepare our students for employment in the workforce 
and enrichment in their communities. 

The Chairman. Thank you, Dr. Buckley. Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

Thank you very, very much. 

So you have 2,200 hearing students studying sign language? 

Mr. Buckley. For credit. 

The Chairman. For credit. See, I learned sign language when I 
was growing up. I forgot many signs. Maybe I should go to your 
school. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Buckley. The biggest complaint I receive from hearing stu- 
dents on campus is that we don’t have enough ASL classes for 
them to sign up for. That is a nice problem. 

The Chairman. Sure. Sure. Maybe I should come back to Gal- 
laudet. Dr. Hurwitz. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hurwitz. Absolutely. We have plenty of ASL classes to offer, 
always happy to send along our student interns to your office to 
offer you some ASL classes and training in your office. Can make 
that happen. 

The Chairman. I use the interns. 

Thank you both very much. 

Let me ask a question. What practices at your schools could be 
replicated across higher education, across other higher education 
schools for better inclusion of students with disabilities, especially 
nonhearing students, to better prepare them for the workforce? Not 
every deaf student in America can come to Gallaudet. Not every 
deaf student can come to NTID, Rochester Institute of Technology. 

What could we do a better job of, when looking at higher edu- 
cation? What could be done out there to better prepare nonhearing 
students like you are doing here? What could be replicated? 

Mr. Hurwitz. I can begin. Here at Gallaudet University, we have 
regional centers, actually, a total of six different regional centers 
throughout the United States. And those centers are charged with 
providing services to the local communities that surround them. 
They collaborate with other community colleges nearby or other 4- 
year institutions in those particular regions and through that pro- 
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vide various workshops that may he related to general awareness 
of having deaf or hard-of-hearing students in classrooms. 

They also provide a lot of information about how to best prepare 
sign language interpreters to provide those kinds of services in 
higher education. They provide workshops that cover a variety of 
different topics, including technological solutions, like, for example, 
the use of real-time captioning. 

I have to say we have an outstanding career center, and I am 
sure that Dr. Buckley can talk about what they do. I know tomor- 
row they are having their 11th career fair at NTID. We, in fact, 
are having our career fair today on campus, just across from the 
building we are in right now. 

We have 40 to 50 different employers represented there, pro- 
viding information to our students. So we do share a lot of the in- 
formation with other institutions, making sure that young people 
are well prepared for future careers. 

Mr. Buckley. The only thing I would add is that the academic 
preparation of young deaf people has to improve. We have to make 
a commitment as a nation to improving the academic preparation 
of young people. 

The Chairman. Early on. 

Mr. Buckley. Ready for school, ready for college. And I am 
proud to share that we were recently awarded a grant from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, where we will be working with three 
States over the next few years — Florida, California, and Texas. It 
is designed to establish relationships between high schools, commu- 
nity colleges, 4-year colleges, and vocational rehabilitation agen- 
cies, really designed to try to make sure that that pipeline of prep- 
aration is there so that picture is brighter in the future. 

Mr. Hurwitz. And if I may add, I agree that it is so very critical 
to have early start programs. I can remember talking with the 
dean of engineering and the dean of engineering school, talking 
about how we could maybe target in specific young children and 
their families, encouraging them to think about future job opportu- 
nities. 

And you know, maybe those students who have become an engi- 
neer would begin as early as sixth and seventh grade preparing 
themselves so that they would be encouraged to take in high school 
4 years of math and 4 years of high school science and 4 years of 
high school English so that that way, they are better prepared for 
that career. 

Currently, we see many students who come to colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States completely unprepared. 
Some say they may want to become an engineer, but yet they have 
only had 1 year of math in high school, and they are underpre- 
pared for that kind of a degree. So we want to make sure that 
young people are well prepared for the future. 

The Chairman. Each of you have doctorate degrees. You have ex- 
celled in education. But you attended college in an earlier time 
when we did not have access to some of the technologies like text 
messaging, video relay, that have widespread use today. 

I just wonder if each of you could reflect on how job prospects 
for college students who are deaf have changed over time? And do 
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you have any crystal ball for what that looks like in the future? I 
will elaborate a little. 

I remember when we first got our relay systems that was first 
put in the ADA, but then it came into being I think a little bit 
later, in the mid-1990s — the relay systems. And they are very good. 
And the TDYs that we all use, that we had in our offices. But now, 
all my deaf friends send me messages. 

Mr. Hurwitz. No longer. 

The Chairman. I don’t even have to talk to them on the phone. 
They just send me messages now. Just watching the change in the 
technology. Talk a little bit about that and how you see this going 
into the future. 

Mr. Hurwitz. That is an excellent question. I was just thinking 
about during my high school years and college years as well, we 
had nothing in terms of accommodations. We had never even heard 
of the word “interpreter.” I mean, they were unheard of at that 
time. 

But we had some volunteer interpreters who worked in church 
settings, but no one in the school systems. So we had to make it 
through just by the skin of our teeth, just do as best as we could 
and relying on friends or classmates to share notes with us and 
meeting with the teacher after class to get what we could. 

That was my experience, and I refer to those ages as “the dark 
ages.” To be honest, at that time, I didn’t even know what I was 
missing. It wasn’t until I was in the doctoral degree program that 
I actually had an interpreter for the first time, and I thought to 
myself, “My God, the information that is here.” It was almost like 
an information explosion for me. 

I looked back and pondered how on earth did I make it through 
with what I didn’t have? Back then, I was maybe a B or C average 
student. But having an interpreter and having captioning support, 
it just allowed me to do so much better academically. 

Just recently I was talking with some of our students here on 
campus, and they were talking about social media being what it is 
and how it is the thing of the day, and technology is with them all 
the time. And they take that for granted. Probably they are farther 
ahead of the faculty members here in terms of their technological 
savviness. So faculty are always trying to catch up. 

I can envision the future being an amazing opportunity for young 
children where they don’t have any fears or anxieties when it 
comes to technologies. They can just jump into the social media set- 
ting and use video technologies at ease and communicate with any- 
one, anywhere throughout the world. 

I can remember when I was in Russia and one other time when 
I was in China, I was actually able to communicate with my wife 
through email correspondence on my pager, on my iPhone. You 
know, it was very easy for us to communicate with one another. 

Technology is the boon when it comes to people who are deaf and 
hard-of-hearing. I mean, it is very exciting as we look into the fu- 
ture. 

In the past, communication was something that really separated 
or technology was something that separated deaf people from hear- 
ing people and communications. And now, with that not being the 
case any longer, we are fully integrated. 
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Mr. Buckley. Senator, when I was a college student, I had the 
benefit of going to NTID. I am a product. So I had the benefit of 
a wonderful education. 

But when I was a college student, I remember there was one 
deaf lawyer. We all knew him. Now there are several hundred deaf 
lawyers throughout the country, many deaf doctors. My own 
daughter, who is deaf, is a veterinarian practicing in New York. 

These young people have a different attitude, thanks to you for 
supporting the Americans with Disabilities Act. They have a spirit 
of “can do.” And our job is to make sure we provide support so they 
are successful. 

I am very optimistic that technology will be very beneficial. I am 
very optimistic that one of my two students will become a Senator 
from New York some day. 

Mr. Hurwitz. I second that. 

Mr. Buckley. They are marvelous people. And thank you for 
supporting that because ADA has made a significant difference in 
the lives of all disabled people. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

I just want that future Senator to know, however, that she will 
not be the first person to give a sign language speech on the Senate 
floor. 

[Laughter.] 

I did that in 1990 with the passage of the ADA. But that would 
be wonderful. 

I am sorry. 

Senator Enzi. 

Senator Enzi. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the testimony of both of you. I have some extensive 
notes on things that we can do, but I want to get into a bit more 
detail. 

I would like to know what kinds of partnerships that your insti- 
tutions have formed with businesses and employers to encourage 
the hiring of your students, and what can be done to encourage 
more partnerships, particularly those that are in high demand in 
the high-skill industries? 

Mr. Buckley. At NTID, we have a center on employment that 
has full-time staff that reach out to 800 employers every year, pro- 
viding training on working together with deaf and hard-of-hearing 
citizens. We are always traveling with teams throughout the Na- 
tion. 

I think it is an ongoing educational effort to make sure that em- 
ployers understand the opportunities that are available by hiring 
qualified deaf and hard-of-hearing people, understand what reason- 
able accommodation is. Aren’t frightened by the cost associated 
with that. 

They have many misunderstandings about cost, and we are able 
to show them that often very reasonable, very simple accommoda- 
tions — for example, texting back and forth — works very effectively 
for communication between a supervisor and an employee. That on- 
going effort, both Gallaudet University and NTID, are continuing 
to work with employers throughout the Nation. We will continue 
to expand that in the future. 
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Mr. Hurwitz. I would agree with what has just been stated. I 
also wanted to mention we have three research centers that have 
already been establishing partnerships with other colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Just as an example, we have the Visual Language and Visual 
Learning Center, VL2, that has been funded by the National 
Science Foundation. And they are tasked with exploring ways to 
improve communication through language development, and they 
are partnering with several other universities throughout the 
United States and, actually, internationally. 

Another example is we have the Technology Access Program. 
That is funded by the U.S. Department of Education, and they 
have partnerships established with a variety of different univer- 
sities where they are exploring possibilities of technologies and ap- 
plications that can be used in a variety of different scenarios, in- 
cluding those in the workplace. 

Third, I wanted to mention the hearing and speech in science re- 
search that is happening here on campus. We have a center where 
many universities are working with us to provide information and 
opportunities to conduct further research in the area of hearing 
and speech sciences. 

And this is how we can work to help deaf people in the future. 

Senator Enzi. Kind of as a followup on that, what industries 
have been the most open to working with you to place students, 
and what industries have been the most resistant? 

Mr. Buckley. For us, we have 200 different majors at RIT that 
are open to students, and I believe that many of our students are 
the first majors. For example, we have a new program in sustain- 
ability sciences, and employers have never thought of hiring a deaf 
person because deaf students have never majored in that area at 
RIT in the past. But I believe that all fields are open and that if 
we can prepare students with the appropriate skills to compete, 
then all the fields are open to everyone. 

Mr. Hurwitz. We have graduates who have been hired by a 
number of different companies throughout the United States. In 
fact, we have two of our alums who will be speaking about their 
experiences, working for two major companies, one being IBM and 
the other Sprint. 

There will always be challenges that we face in the workplace. 
That is certain. Challenges that exist just in terms of the knowl- 
edge and understanding that is out there in terms of the abilities 
of deaf and hard-of-hearing people to be employed. 

Oftentimes, there is a lot of misunderstandings that exist and 
just assumptions about what people can and cannot do. We do have 
a career center here that provides awareness training to future em- 
ployers in this area. So this will always be an area of challenge. 

I can remember at one point in time, it was some time ago, there 
was a mayor of a city in Texas who made a statement. And he said 
that you probably can change behaviors overnight, but to change 
attitudes, that is an entirely different story. 

There is always going to be those two major barriers that we face 
that we need to work to remove. One of them being that of the en- 
vironmental barriers, and that is an easy fix for us. But the other 
barriers are attitudinal barriers, and they create quite a bit more 
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of a challenge for us. And that is our job now to work together so 
that we can educate employers about what deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing people can do in the workplace and how they can be a great 
asset in the future. 

Gallaudet University is very excited about our professional pro- 
grams and our new pre-professional programs for deaf people being 
able to become doctors and architects and lawyers and business 
people. We do believe it can happen. 

Senator Enzi. I love your enthusiasm and your answers, and I 
know that at some point, someone had high expectations for you, 
which translated into high expectations for yourself. And I appre- 
ciate that you are passing on those high expectations to others 
now. 

I have a series of questions, but they are a bit more technical, 
and I will provide those in writing and would hope that you would 
respond on them so that I can make that a part of the testimony 
as well. 

Mr. Hurwitz. Absolutely. Happy to do that. 

The Chairman. Before you leave, just two things. One, there was 
a recent story, maybe some of you read, about a young man in Cali- 
fornia who wanted to join the Army. He had all of the abilities that 
was needed, but the Army turned him down. 

I have Andy back here working on that right now, and I hope 
to have — some things take a little time. But I am now working 
with the Secretary of Defense, an old classmate of mine, by the 
way. It always helps to have friends. 

[Laughter.] 

And hopefully, in the next several months, we will have some 
good news that young people who are deaf can find occupations in 
the U.S. military, just like they should be able to. 

Mr. Hurwitz. Fantastic. 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman. Andy Imparato said to me that a couple of years 
ago, he was trying to place a deaf intern in a congressional office, 
and the intern coordinator said to him, “Excuse my ignorance, but 
what would a deaf person do in a congressional office? ” 

As you said, it is the attitudinal barriers. That is what you got 
to break down. 

Mr. Hurwitz. Exactly. 

The Chairman. And that sometimes takes a lot of time. But I 
think once they find out that a person with deafness can do any- 
thing that anybody else could do in the office, you would be amazed 
how they get over it. 

Thank you both very much for being here. We will move on to 
the next panel. Thank you. 

Mr. Hurwitz. Thank you. Thank you very much. 

[Applause.] 

The Chairman. On our second panel, we have three witnesses. 
Our first witness is Seth Bravin. Mr. Bravin manages strategy and 
solutions for the IBM Human Ability and Accessibility Center in 
Frederick, MD. In his prior role with IBM, he did finance and plan- 
ning for the Global Public Sector. 

Before joining IBM, he worked for Booz Allen Hamilton, a man- 
agement and technology consulting firm, and also for Dow, Lohnes, 
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and Albertson, a corporate law firm. Mr. Bravin graduated from 
Gallaudet in 1996, received his MBA from Cornell University in 
2003. We welcome you, Mr. Bravin. 

Our second witness is Michael Ellis. Mr. Ellis is the national di- 
rector of Sprint Relay and is based in Denver, CO. Mr. Ellis is re- 
sponsible for nationwide domestic and international telecommuni- 
cations relay services, including the traditional 711 services, wire- 
less, conference captioning, Internet, and video customer applica- 
tions. He supervises 30 employees, many of whom are deaf or hard- 
of-hearing. 

Mr. Ellis earned his B.A. from Baker University in Kansas, an 
M.A. from Gallaudet, and he currently serves on the Eoundation 
Board for NTID and Gallaudet University’s Board of Associates. 
We welcome you, Mr. Ellis. 

And of course, we kept our best for last, our final witness is Leila 
Hanaumi, a fifth-year senior here at Gallaudet. She was born and 
raised in the Bay area of California, graduated from the California 
School for the deaf in Eremont. Her parents are also Gallaudet 
alumni. 

She is the editor-in-chief of the Buff and Blue. She is a senator 
for the Gallaudet student congress, an active member of her soror- 
ity, an actress on Bison TV series, and an intern for a company 
that focuses on bilingual storytelling products. And we welcome 
you, Ms. Hanaumi. 

Thank you all for being here. 

As with the previous two, your testimonies will all be made a 
part of the record in their entirety. And I would just ask if you 
could sum it up in 5 or 7 minutes. 

We will start, as I introduced, with Mr. Bravin. 

STATEMENT OF SETH E. BRAVIN, ACCESSIBILITY STRATEGY 

AND SOLUTIONS EXPERT, IBM HUMAN ABILITY AND ACCESS- 
IBILITY CENTER, FREDERICK, MD 

Mr. Bravin. [The following testimony was delivered through an 
interpreter.] Hi. Good afternoon. Chairman Harkin, Senator Enzi, 
members of the committee, and esteemed Gallaudet friends and 
colleagues. 

My name is Seth Bravin. I am a strategic industries program 
manager at IBM and have been for 9 years. I want to thank the 
committee members for an opportunity to speak on a topic that is 
both a personal passion and a partial focus of my job with IBM. 

On behalf of the company, I would like to thank you personally. 
Chairman Harkin, for agreeing to visit our office in Iowa later this 
week. Thank you so much. 

With the committee’s permission, I would like to share my per- 
sonal story. My parents are both deaf They are both college grad- 
uates, and they worked hard to become very successful. I benefited 
from their professionalism and their personal experience. I have 
had a very supportive home environment that encouraged my am- 
bition. I want to stress the importance in also community service. 

I graduated from Gallaudet 15 years ago. This is an amazing in- 
stitute. There are great role models, technology, and they really 
give the students an opportunity to maximize their success in life. 
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While at school here, I had an opportunity to interact with top- 
notch faculty members and public sector members. I would like to 
thank the consortium programs as well. I took a few financial 
courses over at Georgetown University. Those experiences at 
Georgetown and here at Gallaudet are amazing, and they made me 
build confidence in how to function effectively in a hearing work 
world. 

After graduating from Gallaudet, I spent 5 years in corporate 
law, in consulting. Then I went to Cornell University for my MBA, 
and as I was going to graduate, IBM recruiters came out, and I 
interviewed and got a full-time position with IBM. Clearly, higher 
education played a very significant and vital role in improving em- 
ployment outcome for people with disabilities, including deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people. 

First, the power of successful deaf and hard-of-hearing role mod- 
els can’t be underestimated. It is important for students to see 
firsthand how deaf and hard-of-hearing professionals can really 
thrive in the workplace. And in fact, one of my role models, Fred 
Weiner, is here currently. 

Second, colleges and universities can pursue partnerships with 
companies to provide students an opportunity to innovate and get 
real world experience. Just last year, I visited RIT with a few other 
IBMers and met with the Center on Access and Technology to ex- 
plore opportunities to collaborate, including intellectual property 
development. I am actually flying to Rochester tonight for a con- 
ference to continue building that relationship. 

Another opportunity for deaf and hard-of-hearing students to 
build leadership skills and communication skills — I remember as I 
was a student — I was on student congress. At business school, we 
were often assigned to work with three or four others to work 
throughout the semester on projects. 

Fourth and final, maybe most important, is the internship con- 
nections and possibilities. I call an internship a long-term inter- 
view. It is an opportunity for employers to see the students that 
they are hiring and employing a deaf and hard-of-hearing student 
is not very difficult to do and will help them overcome any type of 
fear of the unknown. That is probably the greatest inhibitor to em- 
ployment. 

I have fond memories of my two summer internships with 
Verizon in New York and also one internship with a corporate law 
office here in Washington, DC — Dow, Lohnes, and Albertson. Gal- 
laudet’s career center took the initiative and provided awareness 
training to the law firm that contributed to my success and led to 
a full-time position and 2 great years there. And I believe Dr. 
Hurwitz and Dr. Buckley spoke to the importance of and the role 
of the career center in supporting the employers. 

Employers play a critical role. I want to share a few examples 
of how IBM supports individual disabilities. We have cost recovery 
programs in place that eliminate the charges of any accommoda- 
tions for employees with disabilities from individual managers’ 
budget, and you move that cost to a central fund at the corporate 
level. I can’t say enough about that program. It really opened doors 
for many employees with disabilities to have opportunities. 
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And a support system that works with HR professionals and ex- 
perienced IBMers to work with a transition of new employees with 
disabilities. I can still remember my lunch with two experienced 
IBMers 9 years ago. They gave me a really warm welcome, and 
that made a huge difference. 

Third is accessibility and technology and ecosystem. Personally, 
without the technology, I would not be as productive as I am today 
or the person I am. When I joined in 2003, IBM had already estab- 
lished relationships with interpreting and CART so I could be pro- 
ductive from day one. 

I have some recommendations to offer. I think educational insti- 
tutes with accessibility in mind from the outside. Oftentimes, ac- 
cessibility for students can benefit other students and foreign stu- 
dents, for example, as well. 

Also for employers to make accessibility a core business value. 
Also government can enact and enforce new, modern, relevant 
labor laws. And fourth, which is a shared responsibility, is to build 
candidate pipeline for employers. 

IBM’s experience suggests that employment outcomes of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing individuals can’t just be achieved by public or pri- 
vate entities separate. It requires a lot of collaboration among gov- 
ernment and private sectors, as well as academia and advocacy 
groups as well, and GMs. And through this collaboration and eco- 
system, we can impact and effect a very long-lasting change. 

Chairman Harkin and Senator Enzi, members of the committee, 
thank you for the opportunity to testify in front of you today. I look 
forward to answering any questions you may have for me this 
afternoon. 

Thank you. 

[Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Bravin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Seth E. Bravin 

Good morning, Chairman Harkin, Senator Enzi, members of the committee and 
esteemed Gallaudet colleagues and friends. My name is Seth Bravin. I am a stra- 
tegic industries program manager at the IBM Corporation. In this role, I am respon- 
sible for managing strategy and solutions for the IBM Human Ability and Accessi- 
bility Center. During my 9 years at IBM, I have hosted several company-sponsored 
technology camps for high school students who are deaf and hard-of-hearing, and 
I currently serve on the board of directors for the Lexington School for the Deaf and 
the Maryland Association of the Deaf. 

As a deaf professional and committed advocate for the rights and inclusion of all 
people with disabilities, I am honored to appear before this committee to discuss 
leveraging higher education to improve employment outcomes for people who are 
deaf and hard-of-hearing, a subject that is both a personal passion and a partial 
focus of my job at IBM. 

I also am here to bring to the committee’s attention several public policy issues 
that inhibit our collective ability to fully enable this segment of the U.S. population 
to not only obtain gainful employment, but to develop meaningful and economically 
viable careers. I will address difficulties associated with recruiting, hiring and reten- 
tion of people with disabilities and the accessibility of information and communica- 
tions technologies in workplaces and institutions of higher learning. I will conclude 
with recommendations for the committee’s consideration. It is our hope that the 
committee will review these recommended topics during the current congressional 
session. 

These ongoing challenges are the consequence of lingering cultural discomfort 
with disabilities and attitudes facing people with disabilities, here in the United 
States and around the world. Put another way, it is overcoming the “fear of the un- 
known” regarding the people with disabilities that is the greatest inhibitor to em- 
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ployment and a fully inclusive workplace. These issues, identified by a 2007 study ^ 
conducted by the National Council on Disability, include areas like education, train- 
ing, and transportation. 


MY PERSONAL STORY 

I’ll begin with a brief overview of my own journey, which I believe is relevant to 
the topic of today’s hearing. I was born deaf. My parents, who are also deaf, both 
attended and graduated from college. My father was also an IBMer for nearly 25 
years. Both worked hard to achieve success in work and life, and I benefited signifi- 
cantly not only from their personal experiences and professional lessons learned, but 
also from an enormously supportive home environment that encouraged my ambi- 
tion and stressed the importance of giving back to the community. 

Growing up, my parents taught me that my deafness was not a limiting factor, 
but an important part of who I was as a person. Early on, I learned that my deaf- 
ness was a trait that helped me facilitate the development of an extra set of skills 
and entirely unique perspectives that could add real value in learning and work en- 
vironments. It was my parents’ positive attitudes and certainty in my ability to suc- 
ceed that made me determined to pursue a degree in higher education at Gallaudet 
University. 

Gallaudet is an amazing institution that provides students who are deaf and 
hard-of-hearing with the environment, role models, technology and tools to really 
succeed in higher education. For students who are willing to challenge themselves, 
Gallaudet also offers formative experiences that directly contribute to easing the 
transition into the workforce for people who are deaf and setting them up for suc- 
cess. 

For example, thanks to Gallaudet’s consortium program with more than a dozen 
other universities, I was able to take finance courses at Georgetown University. 
Here, I was not only exposed to a different set of top-notch educators and role mod- 
els, but I was able to build confidence in my ability to communicate effectively in 
a hearing world. 

At Gallaudet, I also learned from and regularly interacted with qualified instruc- 
tors who were also deaf and hard-of-hearing professionals actively engaged in both 
the academic and private-sector workforce. These important people played a pivotal 
part in helping me believe not only that I could get a challenging job, but achieve 
any goal I set for myself personally or professionally. 

After graduating with honors in 1996, I spent 5 years working in consulting and 
corporate law. At the same time, I taught for several summers at the Gallaudet 
Leadership Institute, which nurtured a passion for giving back to my community 
and helped me continue to develop critical leadership skills. Shortly afterward, I 
attended Cornell University where I obtained my Masters of Business Administra- 
tion. Near the end of my time there, IBM recruiters made a trip to campus. I inter- 
viewed and shortly afterward accepted a position with the company where, as I 
mentioned earlier, my father worked for more than two decades. 

While I have much to say about my 9 years with this exceptional company, I want 
to first stress that my educational and professional success would not have been 
possible without the support of my incredible family and the opportunities afforded 
to me here at Gallaudet. The importance of family attitudes and tailored, chal- 
lenging higher education learning experiences, facilitated by deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing role models for students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing cannot be overstressed. 
In fact, one of my role models, Fred Weiner is here today. He had a rewarding ca- 
reer with AT&T and is now the executive director of Program Development at Gal- 
laudet. 

Not all young people with disabilities are so lucky. More than 90 percent of deaf 
children are born into hearing families.^ Some hearing parents are able to provide 
the necessary resources to raise a successful deaf or hard-of-hearing child. Other 
parents, however loving and supportive, do not have the same personal tools, re- 
sources and life lessons to share. Enabling the full societal inclusion of people who 
are deaf and hard-of-hearing as well as the much larger total population of people 
with disabilities simply cannot be accomplished by any one entity. Governments, ad- 
vocacy groups, non-government organizations, institutions of higher learning, and 


1 National Council on Disability study. “Empowerment for Americans with Disabilities: Break- 
ing Barriers to Careers and Full Employment.” 2007. {http: I lwww.ticd.gov ! newsroom 12007 ! 
10012007. 

2 Deaf Understanding. “Facts about Deafness.” {http:! ! www.deafunderstanding.coml modules 
.php’name=News&file=article&sid=l 1 ). 
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employers must, where possible, partner to provide what many families cannot, ei- 
ther from lack of personal experience, finances, perspective or ability. 

Together, through visionary policies and programs, I believe we can find new 
ways to support, encourage and enable the equal participation and success of people 
with disabilities throughout primary, secondary and post-secondary education sys- 
tems, in the workforce, and in society at large. 

HOW HIGHER EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS CAN HELP 

Clearly, higher education institutions play a vital role in helping improve employ- 
ment outcomes for students who are deaf or have hearing loss. Certainly the culture 
of inclusion that I alluded to earlier matters a great deal. Modern and accessible 
technology is also critical, but let me share a few additional thoughts regarding my 
educational experience and how higher education institutions can really help as it 
pertains to employment and employment readiness. 

• First, at the risk of belaboring the point, the power of successful deaf and 
hard-of-hearing role models simply cannot be underestimated. I remember one 
professor at Gallaudet who worked at Merrill Lynch and another from Cornell who 
worked on Wall Street. While my professor at Cornell was not deaf, for me, having 
exposure to a professional who had real working experience on Wall Street made 
a tremendous impression. Through my relationships with these professors, I saw 
firsthand how they thrived in the workplace. This gave me the assurance and deter- 
mination to pursue my goals. 

• Second, opportunities for deaf students to develop communication and lead- 
ership skills are absolutely essential to preparing them for success in the work- 
place. I, for example, served on the Student Congress representing my class at Gal- 
laudet. Universities and colleges can help by providing more of these kinds of oppor- 
tunities and strongly encouraging students with hearing loss to take advantage of 
them. 

• The third and perhaps most overlooked thing that students, colleges and uni- 
versities can do for the deaf or hard-of-hearing is provide ample opportunities for 
collaborative team-oriented work. When I was in business school, professors 
often assigned three or four students to work together for an entire semester on 
group projects. We met during the evenings and on weekends and only sometimes 
did the interpreter join us. Other times we used instant messaging and e-mail to 
communicate. The experience really taught me and my classmates how to be cre- 
ative and flexible in communicating and how to work as a team regardless of dis- 
ability. 

• Next, I’d like to talk briefly about the importance of diversity. At Cornell, we 
had students from more than 30 countries. Each brought with them different per- 
spectives and cultural experiences. For me personally, it was interesting to watch 
how students were able to adapt to life at business school. I remember one student 
from China who had never visited the United States before and we were assigned 
to the same group for one semester. That was a successful experiment of inclusion 
and diversity that I will never forget. The opportunity to create personal relation- 
ships with people who are different is an important element in how we improve un- 
derstanding and flatten unhelpful stereotypes. 

• At the post-secondary level, support from Career Centers is also extremely im- 
portant. Students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing need personalized help to under- 
stand the best ways to position their education, previous experience and unique skill 
sets to potential employers. Resume development, mock interviews and presen- 
tations with the alumni in the working world are all valuable ingredients for a suc- 
cessful launch into the business world. Now that I am with IBM, I am occasionally 
asked to speak about my IBM experiences at Gallaudet University. Based on the 
response from students, I almost always walk away feeling as though I’ve made a 
real difference for some of them. 

• The final, but probably most important service colleges and universities can 
offer are internship connections. Internships represent the No. 1 critical success 
factor for obtaining a job in the “real world” of work. I call internships a long-term 
interview. When done correctly, companies and students with disabilities generally 
have surprisingly positive experiences. More often than not, internships give em- 
ployers the opportunity to see first hand that hiring and emplo 3 dng a person with 
a disability isn’t as hard as they previously believed. Students with disabilities too, 
are often pleasantly surprised to find that they are perfectly capable of functioning 
in an able-bodied workplace when paired with employers who are willing to accom- 
modate their needs. 
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In today’s competitive work world, it is the rare graduate who can expect to land 
a good job without some kind of internship experience. For students with disabil- 
ities, this previous work experience is even more essential. 

HOW EMPLOYERS LIKE IBM CAN HELP 

Employers, too, play a critical role in improving emplo 3 Tnent outcomes for people 
with disabilities — including people who are deaf or have hearing loss. I’m proud to 
say that IBM has a long history of commitment to hiring people with disabilities 
and innovating to accommodate for their unique technology needs within the work- 
place and marketplace. 

Diversity Policies and Programs 

When IBM first began exploring accessible technology innovation, it was due in 
part to an ongoing need to support our own workforce, which has always been ex- 
traordinarily diverse. In fact, for more than 100 years, IBM has embraced the con- 
cept of equal emplojunent opportunity. We have aggressively pursued our own cor- 
porate policies and practices due to the deep and abiding belief of our founder, 
Thomas J. Watson, Sr., who in 1914 hired the first IBMer with a disability, 59 years 
before the U.S. Rehabilitation Act and 76 years before the Americans with Disabil- 
ities Act. 

IBM has been embracing diversity and inclusion to drive innovation throughout 
the company since our founding. Our diversity milestones: 

• 1899: We hired our first black and female employees. 

• 1914: We hired our first IBMer with a disability. 

• 1934: We recruited our first professional women, three decades before the Equal 
Pay Act. IBM’s founder, T.J. Watson Sr., also promised women “the same kind of 
work for equal pay.” We also created focused development programs for those 
women so that they developed skills for critical jobs that were previously viewed as 
“men’s jobs.” 

• 1941: We hired Michael Supta, a blind psychologist, to recruit 181 people with 
disabilities. Dr. Supta’s motto was “No person is handicapped if he or she has the 
right job.” 

Since 1995, IBM has increased its number of identified executives with disabilities 
200 percent. 

We also look at the specific jobs people with disabilities perform. We found that 
58 percent of employees with disabilities are in key skill groups. 

People with disabilities hold or have held job titles at IBM that include IBM Fel- 
low, our highest technical level, vice president, director of benefits, director, IBM 
Human Ability and Accessibility Center, Global Solutions director of Business De- 
velopment; director of Workforce Communications, distinguished engineer; software 
engineer; development engineer; IT architect; sales and marketing specialist. 

These are high-level jobs that directly impact our clients. That means IBMers 
with disabilities contribute to the bottom line of our business — by serving clients, 
advancing technology or earning patents. 

I’d like to take a moment and showcase one of my colleagues who embodies IBM’s 
values and possesses the work ethic I just described. 

Dr. Dimitri Kanevsky is an IBM master inventor with more than 100 patents 
to his name. Deaf since the age of 3, Dimitri exhibited an aptitude for math 
early on, attending a special school for mathematically gifted children in the So- 
viet Union. In 1969 he entered Moscow State University, where he went on to 
receive both his Master’s and Ph.D. in math. 

Today Dimitri, 24-year IBMer, creates new technologies at the Watson re- 
search center in New York. His work includes human language technologies, 
communications technologies for accessibility, and speech recognition. Notably, 
his work has directly benefited clients in the auto industry and law enforce- 
ment. He is a role model for many. 

IBM has worked diligently to develop an end-to-end approach for recruiting, hir- 
ing and retaining IBMers with disabilities. We began by establishing a Global Ac- 
commodations Guideline requiring all new buildings to have barrier-free design, up- 
grades automatically including accessibility; and case-by-case reviews when IBMers 
with disabilities join the company or change work locations. We also created cor- 
porate IT standards to ensure our technology and tools were accessible to all of our 
employees. 

Over time, our holistic approach expanded to include: 

• Thirteen Diversity Network Groups for IBMers with Disabilities. These 
groups come together to provide support for our people with disabilities and to en- 
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gage the larger IBM community to raise awareness and understanding about our 
people with disabilities. 

• Diversity Councils within every business unit worldwide. 

• People with Disabilities Technical Leaders Forum held every 2 years. 

• Online communities and forums on our company intranet. 

• A Cost Recovery Program that removes the cost of accommodations for dis- 
abled employees from the individual manager’s budget to ensure that hiring and 
promotion decisions are based on skill and talent. Since instituting this process, 
IBM has spent about $2 million a year accommodating employees worldwide. 

• Internships and mentoring programs — past and present — specifically tailored to 
people with disabilities, such as: 

• Entry Point: A program developed between the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science (AAAS), IBM, and NASA, IBM has placed 191 stu- 
dents with disabilities in summer/internships and hired 44 students to reg- 
ular emplojunent. As an IBMer, I joined Entry Point’s booth at Gallaudet’s 
annual career fair to help with recruiting. 

• Lift: A nonprofit program that trains computer programmers and analysts 
with substantial physical disabilities and then contracts for up to a year with 
companies like IBM. 

• Project View: An IBM diversity recruitment program offering Latino, Afri- 
can American, Asian, Women, Persons with Disabilities and Native American, 
BA, BS, MS, and Ph.D. students the opportunity to explore IBM’s national 
career options. This has been an especially successful path into IBM for many 
people with disabilities. I personally know a number of deaf colleagues who 
first identified career opportunities at IBM through the Project View program. 

• Reverse mentoring sessions in which senior IBM executives meet with 
IBMers with disabilities from around the world to discuss personal experiences, 
viewpoints on our company culture, accessible technology solutions for our work- 
place and career progression. 

At IBM, we believe it’s not enough to hire people with disabilities — we want them 
to thrive as well as aspire to, and attain leadership roles. 

Finally, with respect to employers and people with disabilities. I’d like to mention 
the importance of creating appropriate and responsive support systems, not just for 
people with disabilities, but for key professionals as well. For example, IBM human 
resources (HR) professionals supply the perspective and experience necessary to 
help hiring managers make informed decisions and provide unique approaches to 
problem solving. In addition, hiring managers and H.R. professionals sometimes 
contact me for advice to help with the transition of a new employee with a dis- 
ability. I also reach out to new employees who are deaf or hard-of-hearing to give 
them a warm welcome. Other IBMers with disabilities do this as well. It simply is 
part of our culture and it’s one of the reasons why IBM is continually recognized 
as a top employer for people with disabilities. 

Accessible Information and Communications Technologies: The “Great Equalizer” 

Accessible information and communications technologies level the playing field for 
people with disabilities, including people who are deaf and those with hearing loss. 
In fact, technology is the “great equalizer” for people with disabilities. 

I am proud to highlight IBM’s contributions to helping transform the information 
and assistive technology landscape to advance digital inclusion of all people include: 

• 1975: First Braille printer. 

• 1980: Talking typewriter for people who are blind. 

• 1988: Screen Reader/DOS — One of the first screen reading products in the 
world. The word “screen reader” is now used as the name of the category of soft- 
ware. 

• 1990: Voice Type and Via Voice (1998) technologies, which have roots in re- 
search for helping people who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

• 1997: IBM Home Page Reader — The first practical screen reader and voice 
browser product in the world. 

• 2003: Web Accessibility Technology (WAT) — Named “2003 Product of the Year” 
by the National Disabilities Council. 

• 2004: IBM CaptionMeNow — Enabled deaf and hard-of-hearing users to attain 
captioning for corporate Web casts and pod casts on demand. 

• 2008: IBM AbilityLab Sametime Language Translator — Provides multilingual 
translation of IBM®, Lotus®, Sametime®, chats to enhance collaboration between 
colleagues who speak different languages. 

• 2008: IBM AbilityLab Sametime Conference Transcriber — Delivers speech-to- 
text capability for IBM® Lotus® Sametime® text and voice chat to allow people who 
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are deaf and hard of hearing to more actively participate in meetings and telecon- 
ferences. 

• 2009: IBM AbilityLab Captioner and Editor — Delivers cost-effective solution for 
real-time captioning of rich media content. 

• 2010: IBM AbilityLab Voice Chat Transcriber — Enables automatic, real time 
transcriptions of conversations conducted through Voice over VoIP applications for 
people who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

For me personally, without technology I would not be as competitive or productive 
in the workplace as I am now — if at all. IBM is, not surprisingly, adept at creating 
and maintaining the right ecosystems to support IBMers with disabilities. When I 
came to work here in 2003, the company already had relationships in place with 
interpreting and captioning agencies so that I could be productive from day one. 
This kind of approach by employers is crucial to supporting the success of new 
IBMers with disabilities. 

The reality is that in today’s agile office workplace, everything is connected, col- 
laborative, and dynamically changing. Workers communicate via e-mail, instant 
messaging, and Web conferencing. Documents, reports, and calendars are all elec- 
tronic. Business processes are now managed via online applications. Social media 
sites (Facebook, Twitter), news feeds, and Web applications (Google docs) are in- 
creasingly being used, and social capabilities are being incorporated into enterprise 
applications to drive new levels of global collaboration and innovation. 

In many ways, this technology-based workplace creates an environment where 
workers with disabilities can have the flexibility to participate more equally and 
fully. Often however, these technologies were designed and launched without the 
ability to accommodate the needs of all people with disabilities. Audio-visual content 
creates difficulties for those with hearing and vision disabilities. Small devices re- 
quire fine motor skills, which individuals with limited mobility or dexterity may not 
have. And the cognitive load is a challenge for those with cognitive disabilities. 

For the potential of an inclusive workplace to be realized, current and future 
workplace technologies should be optimized for accessibility and standardized. IBM 
has made a commitment to advancing global standards and legislation in accessi- 
bility. We have led and contributed to the World Wide Web Consortium (W3C) Web 
Contents Accessibility Guidelines (1999, 2010); U.S. Rehabilitation Act, Section 508 
(2001); W3C Accessible Rich Internet Applications (2009). We continue to lead and 
contribute to 25 working groups in standards organizations worldwide, with the goal 
of harmonized international accessibility standards. 

Fundamentally, accessibility is about democratizing access to information and 
services for everyone — regardless of age or ability — to support full and active partici- 
pation in the workforce and society. 

Finally, in addition to advancing accessibility for our clients and the world, IBM 
has retained a dedication to innovation on behalf of our employees. In 2009, IBM 
developed a first-of-a-kind integrated IT solution, Accessible Workplace Connection 
(AWC), to bring together all of the company’s processes, accommodations, intel- 
ligence and accessibility innovation into a single, integrated and globally managed 
solution for IBMers with disabilities, their managers, and the human resources staff 
that support them. 

Designed to deliver a “one stop” accommodations resource, the first version of 
AWC was released late last year and has already begun streamlining requests for 
items like screen readers and live captioning for teleconferences as well as central- 
izing the delivery processes. In the coming year, enhanced collaboration capabilities 
within AWC will also enable employees and established IBM communities to lever- 
age the experiences of coworkers around the globe and ensure consistency in how 
accommodations are made and used throughout different geographies. 

INCREASING THE HIRING OF PEOPLE WITH DISABILITIES 

Having addressed some of IBM’s best practices for recruiting, hiring and retaining 
employees with disabilities, I’d like to talk about the need for employers to increase 
the hiring of people with disabilities, including those who are deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing. 

First, take a look around the room. Take note of the blackberries, cell phones, or 
even laptops that either you have or the person next to you has. If you haven’t no- 
ticed, the world of work has indeed changed. The new normal for work no longer 
is the traditional 9 to 5 workplace or is based upon a continuous Monday-Friday 
routine. The new normal work is characterized by rapid changes in technology and 
dynamic markets where clients want 24/7 availability of our systems and services. 
These new technologies and client expectations create greater opportunities for the 
kind of flexible work options that increase employment options for people with dis- 
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abilities. This is the new world of work — a world I believe is extending a hand to 
people with disabilities to not only participate, but to lead. IBM’s workforce model 
recognizes this new normal in work. 

At IBM, we seek to create an inclusive culture for our workforce, which include 
many of the concepts I just mentioned. Since 1995, IBM has measured our global 
journey toward inclusion through the representation of our people, the trans- 
formation of IBM culture, and the behavior expected of us as outlined by our com- 
pany values. For those of you not familiar with our values, they are: 

• Dedication to every client’s success; 

• Innovation that matters — for our company and for the world; and 

• Trust and personal responsibility in all relationships. 

Today, approximately 3,000 IBMers around the world have self-identified as hav- 
ing a disability, and we estimate that people with disabilities represent 1-3 percent 
of our global population, all the while remembering that disclosing one’s disability 
is a very personal and private matter which is not mandatory. 

THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT IN EASING TRANSITIONS FROM EDUCATION TO EMPLOYMENT 

I include people with all types of sensory and mobility challenges because there 
are certain practical realities that must be addressed for each of these groups to en- 
able them to effectively transition from post-secondary education to the workforce. 

A major barrier to employment for people with disabilities is accessible transpor- 
tation. According to the latest National Organization on Disability/Harris Survey 
(2010),^ people with disabilities are twice as likely to have inadequate transpor- 
tation when compared to the mainstream population (34 percent versus 16 percent). 

Lack of mobility is a major inhibitor not only to obtain a job, but also if one as- 
pires to a leadership role. The inability to travel, or the perception that one cannot 
travel easily, may even remove people with disabilities from consideration for a vari- 
ety of jobs, making career advancement more difficult. Government and business 
must continue to partner and look at transportation from the perspective of people 
with disabilities. 

Another critical issue facing people with disabilities transitioning to work is that 
of assistive technology. The Harris survey I referenced also reported that Ameri- 
cans with disabilities not only rely on assistive technolo^, but a third reported they 
would lose their independence without it. Many assistive technology accommoda- 
tions cost as little as $500.00. At IBM, we’ve found that investments in technology 
can help enable incredibly capable IBMers to reach their highest potential and pro- 
ductivity. 


Recommendations 

FOR EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 

Plan with accessihility in mind. As the planet progresses with increasing 
speed toward a fully knowledge-based economy, driven and enabled by advanced 
technology, one thing is certain: Education will be a critical determinant of success 
in the 21st century. 

Despite sweeping global economic changes since 2008, demand for knowledge 
workers with specialized skills continues to grow by 11 percent a year. Many of 
these jobs will require lifelong training and continuous updating of skills. Fulfilling 
global workforce requirements while adjusting to new stakeholder expectations for 
highly personalized and individualized learning experiences, is difficult at best, es- 
pecially given dramatic changes in the student landscape. 

Global technology, government policy and demographic trends are converging to 
drive the transformation of 21st century models for education. CIOs and administra- 
tors of today’s higher education institutions must manage changing expectations 
with new economic realities to create smarter systems that deliver on diverse stake- 
holder demands. 

Planning with accessibility in mind from the outset can not only reduce long-term 
costs, but lays the foundation for an inclusive culture and improves access to edu- 
cation for the entire workforce. At IBM, 80 percent of our learning content is online 
and enables our employees to access both knowledge and the expertise of their glob- 
al colleagues. Taking a holistic, enterprise-wide approach to accessibility integration 
from the outset, enables cost-effective compliance with current and emerging legisla- 
tion. 


3 Kessler Foundation/NOD 2010 Survey of Americans with Disabilities (www.2010disability 
surveys.org/pdfs/surveyresults.pdf) 
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IBM continues to invest in research innovations and business insights essential 
to address end-to-end accessibility requirements facing today’s higher education in- 
stitutions. Accessible technology solutions can enable a culture of inclusion, espe- 
cially in education and learning where ability — and the expansion, development and 
improvement of individual abilities — is the key metric. 

FOE EMPLOYERS: MAKE ACCESSIBILITY A CORE BUSINESS VALUE 

IBM defines an inclusive smarter workplace as one that includes seamless inte- 
gration of: 

• Smarter applications that are designed, implemented and deployed to support 
the requirements of all users. 

• Consumable information in the form of Web sites, documents, presentations and 
media that is enabled for accessibility. 

• Tools and applications that support inclusive collaboration between all individ- 
uals, some of whom may have disabilities. 

To realize the goal of a more inclusive smarter workplace, employers must elevate 
accessibility to a core business value, comparable to security, with associated proc- 
esses and risk management. It must be: 

• Included in corporate policy; 

• Designed into the workplace governance processes and infrastructure; 

• Measured and assigned a risk value; and 

• Reported. 

FOE government: ENACT AND ENFORCE MODERN, CLEAR AND RELEVANT LABOR LAWS 

In the 21st century, the economy is characterized by technological innovation, dy- 
namic structural and market shifts, new business models, new workforce manage- 
ment models and changing labor pools. Thus, how work gets done and where it gets 
done is vastly different than it was a mere decade ago. We have embraced this 
change at IBM. 

For us, the world of work is characterized by a philosophy that work is something 
one does, not a place one goes. We firmly believe that enabling our employees to 
manage their work and personal lives is a business imperative, one where tech- 
nology enables all employees, including those with special needs, to work from any- 
where, at any time they choose. However, elements of our labor law and associated 
regulations are stuck in the old ways of the early 20th Century, limiting our ability 
to comprehensively offer flexible work options to our entire U.S. population. The so- 
lution is a modern, clear and relevant labor law that reflects today’s workforce 
needs where more flexible work options are not only desired and encouraged, but 
also permitted. 

A SHARED responsibility: BUILD THE EMPLOYMENT CANDIDATE PIPELINE 

Perhaps one of IBM’s greatest challenges in continuing to increase the employ- 
ment of people with disabilities in our global workforce is the lack of qualified can- 
didates. Federal and State Governments can help by creating incentive programs 
that begin with primary and secondary education systems and extend through to 
post-secondary institutions for higher learning. 

Educational systems at all levels should be incentivized to: 

• Create inclusive environments in which K-12 students with disabilities are 
fully integrated into mainstream classrooms and given the tools and tech- 
nology to participate. 

• Support deaf schools serving K-12 students and provide innovative tools and 
technology to allow students to reach their potential. 

• Promote a focus on STEM (Science, Technology, Engineering and Math) edu- 
cation for all students, with a special emphasis on identified students with 
disabilities who have aptitudes in these subject areas. 

• Require IT accessibility training as a core component of K-12 Teacher certifi- 
cation within each State. 

• Require universities that offer teacher credentialing or continuing education 
courses to increase annually the percent of their staff and administrators who 
have successfully completed IT accessibility training until they have reached 
85 percent (combined). 

• Require IT accessibility courses to be mandatory academic coursework for all 
STEM degree programs as a pre-requisite for any university receiving Federal 
research grant funding — either directly or indirectly. 
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Establish a national clearinghouse for vendors and content that can be used 
by States as part of their teacher credentialing/continuing education. 

Provide tax incentives to businesses that establish internship and co-op pro- 
grams specifically for students with disabilities. 

Create a private-sector resource similar to the public sector Job Accommoda- 
tions Network to assist small- and medium-size business in providing accommoda- 
tions to support recruiting and hiring of interns, co-ops and employees with disabil- 
ities. 

Partner with State governments, city transit authorities and employers to develop 
viable, cost-effective solutions that address transportation barriers for people 
with disabilities. 


CONCLUSION 

As I said at the beginning of my testimony, IBM’s research and experience sug- 
gest that improving emplojunent outcomes for people with disabilities — including 
people who are deaf or have hearing loss — cannot be achieved by any single public 
or private entity. This work requires collaboration among business, government, ad- 
vocacy groups, academia and non-Government Organizations. Only through a col- 
laborative ecosystem can we affect real and lasting change. Furthermore, we can all 
do more when it comes to inclusion and being comfortable with people who are dif- 
ferent than we are — not just people with disabilities. 

For some employers today, the inclination is to think that if a person has a dis- 
ability, the employment issue can be handled by simply providing technology that 
enables an employee to work from home. In some cases that may be true or even 
necessary. But it’s critical for people with disabilities to be visible and in the work- 
place. To overcome those lingering societal misconceptions I mentioned earlier, a 
professional with a disability must be fully integrated into the workplace, not iso- 
lated. 

I’m sure there are many organizations that will hire a person with a disability 
with the right skills for a job, but how many have the vision to consider that same 
person to run their company or organization? 

Today’s institutions of higher learning can help by preparing students with dis- 
abilities to lead. By giving them the skills, role models, experiences and technology 
tools necessary for success, universities and colleges help lay the foundation of con- 
fidence necessary for students who are deaf, have hearing loss or any other physical 
or sensop' disability to pursue and attain not just jobs, but careers. They can also 
help by increasing the visibility and integration of people with disabilities in their 
institutions so that our future workers and leaders enter the workplace with a high- 
er level of awareness about this community. 

Employers can make a difference by creating cultures that celebrate diversity and 
inclusion and provide the policies, processes and technology tools to support it. At 
my company, when a person is hired at IBM, they are immediately labeled an 
IBMer. There is no avoiding it. This label is not about whether you are a person 
with a disability, male or female. Nor is it about what color you are or where you 
call home. It is a label that comes with enormous pride and sense of community. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I hope my personal experiences, 
the IBM history and practices I have discussed, and our suggestions for related re- 
forms, are helpful. 

Thank you for the opportunity to testify before you today. I look forward to an- 
swering any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Very good. Thank you very much. 

And now we will turn to Michael Ellis. Michael, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. ELLIS, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, 
SPRINT RELAY, DENVER, CO 

Mr. Ellis. [The following testimony was delivered through an in- 
terpreter.] Good afternoon, Chairman Harkin, Ranking Chairman 
Enzi, and committee members. 

Thank you for this opportunity to testify before the committee. 
I am honored to share with you my experiences, both as an indi- 
vidual who lives with a hearing loss and as a business leader in 
the relay community. 

But first, some personal history. I was born to a hearing family 
and raised in a hearing world. But then at the ages of 14 and 20 , 
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I experienced a diving accident that resulted in hearing loss, and 
those events changed my life. 

The first person I met from the deaf world was Gerard Buckley 
28 years ago. He met me at a very critical time in my life and was 
very supportive of me. He was extremely supportive and encour- 
aging to me. 

He encouraged me to pursue my education despite my hearing 
loss and to experience as many things as possible. With that en- 
couragement, I applied and was accepted to Gallaudet University 
grad school. 

Attending Gallaudet was a very eye-opening and inspiring, pow- 
erful and life-changing experience. Everyone at Gallaudet was sup- 
portive and encouraging of me. They taught me how to accept and 
adjust to my hearing loss and how to just move on in a very posi- 
tive way. 

After receiving my master’s from Gallaudet, I worked in human 
services for 5 years before I joined Sprint. For almost 20 years. 
Sprint has empowered me, developed me, and trained me as part 
of a solution that breaks down barriers for people with disabilities. 
I now work side by side with many other deaf and hard-of-hearing 
and hearing professionals where we provide functionally equivalent 
telecom. That access is provided for thousands of consumers every 
day. 

As national director for Sprint Relay, I currently serve on the 
Foundation Board for NTID and the Board of Associates for Gal- 
laudet. For over 20 years. Sprint has been providing products and 
services to deaf and hard-of-hearing community members. Sprint is 
also an equal opportunity employer, and we believe that diversity 
fosters creativity, sensitivity, and growth. 

Through diversity, we have been able to expand our products and 
services to be more inclusive. And as a result. Sprint has been rec- 
ognized with numerous awards from different organizations. Sprint 
offers a comprehensive array of technology to people with disabil- 
ities. 

Many examples can be found at www .sprint.com ! accessibility . 
There, you can find information about products and services for 
customers who are deaf and hard-of-hearing, speech disabled, blind 
or visually impaired, or people with mobility and cognitive disabil- 
ities. 

We provide accessibility for our employees as well. Just as an ex- 
ample, we have ASL staff and contract interpreters. We use video 
technology — it is almost like Hollywood Squares — that empowers 
us to simultaneously see one another while using ASL interpreters 
and audio-visual conferencing technology. Pretty cool technology. 

To quote one of my employees, “At Sprint, accessibility is a verb.” 
Every day, we have access to meetings, social events, emails, 
texting, IM, conference calls, just like our hearing coworkers. 

Finally, our training and continuing education classes also have 
captioning. Our goal is to provide a positive, accessible work experi- 
ence for all. 

Now, moving on to the role of higher education. I would like to 
share with you how Sprint works with different universities to cre- 
ate internship opportunities. These internships provide great expe- 
rience that can help prepare students for work and help employers 
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address possible environmental or communicative or even attitu- 
dinal barriers that may exist today. Some of these student interns 
may also receive support from Vocational Rehabilitation Services 
Administration. 

Another great example of a valuable resource is PEPNet, the 
Postsecondary Education Programs Network. As you may know, 
PEPNet is under contract with the U.S. Department of Education 
Office of Special Education to provide transitional support for 
school to work. 

Specifically, they have a program called “Getting A Job: Tools, 
Techniques, and Training.” That is one of the many support serv- 
ices that improves the employment outcomes for deaf and hard-of- 
hearing students. 

In sum, universities should continue to work with RSA, U.S. De- 
partment of Education, and corporate America, all to maximize re- 
sources, centralize funding, and encourage better preparation for 
students transitioning from school to work. 

In conclusion, based on my experience, it will be required that 
strong partnerships between universities, corporations, and Con- 
gress be established to achieve more favorable employment out- 
comes for people who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to participate today. And 
I look forward to your questions. 

[Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Ellis follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Michael J. Ellis 

Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi and committee members, thank you for 
this opportunity to testify before the committee as you examine opportunities for 
positive employee outcomes for individuals who are deaf or hard-of-hearing. 
Through our discussion, I plan to share my experience as both an individual who 
lives with a disability, hearing loss, and as an executive of the business community 
that has helped Sprint deliver services to the deaf, hard-of-hearing and speech- 
disabled community for the past 20 years. 

My personal journey of living with deafness as a disability began at the age of 
14 and then again at the age of 20 as a result of diving accidents. With the most 
profound hearing loss occurring 1 week prior to my senior year of college, I adjusted 
my life with little to no support or any type of reasonable accommodation. However, 
I didn’t let deafness define me. One of the very first professionals in the field of 
deafness that I met was Dr. Gerard Buckley, current president of the National 
Technical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). Gerry encouraged me to use my education, 
recent hearing loss and personal experience to further my education as a graduate 
student. So I applied and was accepted to Gallaudet University. Becoming a grad- 
uate student at Gallaudet was a positive, life changing event. While at Gallaudet, 
I was taught how to embrace my disability and turn my hearing loss into a positive. 
After graduating from Gallaudet with a M.A. degree, I worked in the field of human 
services for 5 years before I joined the ranks at Sprint. At the time. Sprint recog- 
nized me as someone that understood the challenges of living with hearing loss and 
the related barriers and felt that my experience, education and training could help 
Sprint provide better services to people with disabilities. Thus, almost 20 years ago. 
Sprint hired and empowered me to be a part of a solution that broke down barriers 
via our relay services. I now work side-by-side with many other deaf and hard-of- 
hearing employees at Sprint where we provide functionally equivalent telecommuni- 
cations access for people who are deaf, hard-of-hearing or speech disabled in all 50 
States, Washington, DC and Puerto Rico. 

As the National Director of Sprint Relay, I am responsible for nationwide domes- 
tic and international telecommunications relay services, including traditional 711 
services, wireless, CapTel, relay conference captioning, Internet and video relay cus- 
tomer applications. I currently serve on the Foundation Board for NTID and Gal- 
laudet University’s Board of Associates. 
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OVERVIEW OF SPRINT INVOLVEMENT WITH THE DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 

COMMUNITY 

Sprint has a long history of providing products and services to the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing community, as well as being an employer who enthusiastically employs 
a workforce that is diverse from many perspectives. Sprint is an Equal Opportunity 
Employer, which includes employing those individuals with disabilities. The com- 
pany embraces a diverse and inclusive workforce. At Sprint, we believe diversity fos- 
ters creativity, sensitivity and growth. Through diversity we have been able to grow 
our product portfolio to be more inclusive. 

Sprint has developed partnerships and/or fostered mutually beneficial relation- 
ships with higher education institutions, such as Gallaudet, NTID, California State 
University — Northridge (CSUN), and regional, State and local deaf and hard-of- 
hearing organizations. Many of the people behind Sprint products and services for 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing community are also people that live with deafness or 
hearing loss, every day. These employees are actively involved in serving on the 
boards of organizations such as NTID and Gallaudet. We also hire deaf and hard- 
of-hearing summer interns for 10-week assignments which provides them with the 
experience they can apply in future studies and employment. Through the personal 
experiences of our employees and knowledge gained from our partnerships. Sprint 
is able to better relate to and support the communities we serve. 

Our efforts to foster inclusion in both the workplace and marketplace have re- 
sulted in Sprint being recognized by numerous external organizations. 

The Sprint Foundation supports the deaf and hard-of-hearing community through 
grant support for K-12 education programs targeted at improving middle school stu- 
dent achievement in science, technologies, engineering and mathematics (STEM). 

SPRINT TECHNOLOGY FOR EMPLOYEES AND CUSTOMERS 

Sprint supports and promotes accessibility for our employees and customers who 
are deaf or hard-of-hearing. Iconic and award-winning devices and relay services 
provide a great wireless value for people who are deaf, hard-of-hearing or have a 
speech disability. These services include: 

• Data only plans: includes email, Internet access, instant messaging, text and 
picture messaging (SMS). 

• Hearing aid compatible wireless phones. 

• TTY compatible phones allow people with hearing and/or speech loss to make 
and receive telephone calls. 

• 711 dialing to access in-state Telecommunications Relay Service (TRS). 

• Relay services include traditional TRS, Sprint IP Relay, Sprint Video Relay, 
CapTel, Relay conferencing captioning. Sprint Relay with AIM and Weh CapTel. 

• Sprint Relay Video Customer Service (VCS) enables deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing customers to contact a Sprint representative who uses American Sign Language. 

Sprint also offers a comprehensive array of technology to our deaf and hard-of- 
hearing employees. Many of these go beyond the definition of “reasonable accommo- 
dation” that was crafted as part of the Americans with Disabilities Act. Described 
below are just a few examples of how we provide accessibility from the application 
process to performing essential functions of the job that allow our employees to 
enjoy equal benefits and privileges of a social, economic and employment environ- 
ment. 

• Phone amplifiers. 

• American Sign Language staff and contract interpreters are available in a vari- 
ety of settings and locations. 

• A multi-point video software tool much like “Hollywood Squares” is used to 
allow up to 40 deaf and hearing employees, contractors and consultants to simulta- 
neously see each other while using an ASL interpreter and/or audio conference tech- 
nology. The technology is made available via a licensing agreement with Nefsis. 

• Sprint offers the same accessible technology to our employees that we offer our 
customers (see above). 

On any given day, an employee at Sprint that happens to be deaf or hard-of-hear- 
ing has the same access to meetings, conference calls, email, texting and socializing 
as their hearing counterparts. He/she may use a wireless device with a forward- 
facing camera to connect with a video interpreter that will call a hearing co-worker 
to arrange for a meeting later in the day. He/she will then use Nefsis, a multi-point 
video tool from their computer with built-in web cam to see conference call partici- 
pants as well as an ASL interpreter. In the afternoon he/she may take a training 
course through Sprint’s i-learn curriculum and the content will be captioned. Total 
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inclusion and accessibility is available, breaking down barriers to create a very pro- 
ductive work experience at Sprint. 

The Americans with Disabilities Act provides equal employment opportunities for 
those individuals with a disability who can, either with or without a reasonable ac- 
commodation, perform the essential functions of a position they have or are seeking. 
The law provides for an interactive process between the employer and the employee 
or applicant to determine what an effective and reasonable accommodation might 
be. Many individuals with disabilities require no accommodation to perform the po- 
sitions they hold, hut they may need an accommodation for a different position. 

In addition to a flexible work environment that includes a number of technology 
and mobility tools. Sprint provides employees with access to a robust process to ad- 
dress their needs for an accommodation to ensure their productivity. This not only 
ensures that we are fully compliant with regulations but can positively impact a 
temporary disability, ongoing need or an employee’s return to work after a health 
event. The company grants over 1,000 formal accommodations every year. 

The confidential accommodation process is an interactive one between an em- 
ployee and his/her manager. The process provides resources to employees and their 
managers regarding their role in the process. Additionally, Employee Experience 
Managers are available to consult with both employees and management as nec- 
essary. 

Finally, Sprint acknowledges that providing our employees with disabilities’ rea- 
sonable accommodations is an integral part of who we are as a company. The gen- 
eral predisposition under our reasonable accommodation process is to provide an ap- 
propriate and effective accommodation if at all possible when an employee presents 
their request. Our main goal is for Sprint employees to be productive and high- 
performing thus enabling them to provide the best possible service to our customers. 

HIGHER education’s ROLE 

Higher education institutions can help educate corporations, both big and small, 
by reaching out and inviting corporations to participate in paid internship place- 
ments, job mentoring programs and transitional support programs. As part of these 
career placement programs, higher education institutions could offer the corpora- 
tions consultative and training programs on how to provide reasonable accommoda- 
tion to current and prospective employees who are deaf or hard-of-hearing. This con- 
sultation and training support should help employers address the types of environ- 
mental, communicative and attitudinal barriers that can be common in the work- 
place. Helping companies overcome and address these attitudinal barriers about 
deafness and disabilities in general is a critical step towards inclusion. In the deaf 
community, leaders such as I. King Jordan, have long emphasized that “deaf people 
can do anything but hear.” This is so true and can only be fully understood if deaf 
and hard-of-hearing prospective employees are given a chance to prove it. Higher 
education institutions can work with corporations to address attitudes that people 
with disabilities “can’t” just because they are different from the non-disabled. 

Additionally, higher education programs can help further prepare deaf or hard- 
of-hearing students by enabling them to become self-advocates. This can be done by 
providing students with information regarding reasonable accommodations available 
to them under Title I of The Americans with Disabilities Act. Based on my experi- 
ence, graduates would benefit from more training and experience to effectively and 
continuously advocate for themselves. They need more training and support on this 
critical success factor if they are to achieve sustainability in an increasingly com- 
petitive world of work. Students should engage the employer prior to entering the 
interview process, discuss any accommodations that have proven successful in the 
past and utilize the accommodation process the employer has provided under- 
standing that each employer is unique and must evaluate the situation on a case- 
by-case basis. This facilitates the employer being prepared for the needs of the ap- 
plicant and will improve the student’s chances of successfully finding not just a job 
but a career. 

An expansion of the current Postsecondary Education Programs Network 
(PEPNet) to focus on transition from higher education to the world of employment 
would also be beneficial. The PEPnet Regional Centers are currently supported by 
contracts with the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, and Office of Special Education Programs. PEPNet’s “Get- 
ting a Job! Tools, Techniques, and Trainings” Web site was developed and designed 
for students who are deaf or hard-of-hearing and transitioning to work as well as 
for the professionals who work with them. The Web site offers a series of topical 
videos accompanied by supporting documents and related materials, educator’s 
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guides and role model videos. For more information, go to: http:! I www.pepnet.org I 
getajob! . 

In sum, higher education should work in cooperation with the Rehabilitation Serv- 
ices Administration and the U.S. Department of Education, Office of Special Edu- 
cation, to maximize resources, centralize funding and stimulate better preparation 
programs for prospective employees who are deaf or hard-of-hearing. 

CONCLUSION 

My personal experience as someone who lives with a disability and overcomes the 
challenges of hearing loss along with my involvement in the deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing community and my corporate experience developing services for this community 
has led me to believe it will take a strong partnership between higher education in- 
stitutions, corporations and Congress to achieve more favorable employment out- 
comes for people who are deaf or hard-of-hearing. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Next, Leila Hanaumi, please. 

STATEMENT OF LEILA HANAUMI, STUDENT, GALLAUDET 
UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Hanaumi. [The following testimony was delivered through 
an interpreter.] Good afternoon and welcome, Chairman Harkin, 
Senator Enzi, and members of the committee. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity to be here with you. 
Your investment of time and resources to this university means so 
much to us. 

I am honored to be here representing the student body to testify 
before this committee, to share our experiences here at Gallaudet 
University as students. 

I have to say I don’t know where I would be today if it weren’t 
for Gallaudet University. Gallaudet provides me a unique experi- 
ence for just myself and other students out there, students who are 
both deaf and hard-of-hearing. 

Gallaudet establishes high expectations for its students, and 
there are so many opportunities that we experience right and left. 
Students have these opportunities that they can jump into and 
really grasp. There are resources available for us, and one of those 
resources I wanted to mention is the career center. I know it has 
been talked about today. 

Thanks to the career center, I have actually had the opportunity 
to get my first internship working with Deaf Olympics. I was a re- 
porter. I worked in Taipei, in Taiwan at the 2009 Summer Olym- 
pics as a reporter. 

I was there for 3 weeks. Actually, it was a 10-week internship, 
but 3 weeks was onsite. And I have to say that was one of the best 
experiences of my life. I grew so much through my work. Every day 
I had to go to a couple of different sporting events and then write 
a complete article just a few hours afterwards. 

And it wasn’t just that, but with interactions with people all 
around the world allowed me to learn how to communicate through 
gestures, through interpreters, through everyday opportunities. 
And let me tell you, the stress of the day was nonstop. But from 
that experience, I have learned how better to interact with people 
and gained lots more skills. 

If it weren’t for that internship, I don’t know what I would have 
done. It was through Gallaudet that I got that internship. Nowhere 
else would I have heard about that until I was able to learn from 
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one of my professors here that it was available. And this is just one 
example of the many opportunities that Gallaudet affords its stu- 
dents. 

I am now in my second internship, and this is working with peo- 
ple who are bilingual, working with producing bilingual, multicul- 
tural products that would best help deaf people learn in the bilin- 
gual environment. It has been a wonderful experience for me. I 
have really gained a lot from it. 

Also a couple of times a year, we have job and career fairs on 
campus. Today is a good example of that. We have a job fair hap- 
pening right now on campus. And through those career fairs, lots 
of students are able to get internships. You get job opportunities. 

In fact, two of my friends both graduated from Gallaudet last 
year, and one 2 years ago was actually able to get an internship 
with Volkswagen just as a result of going to the career fair, job 
fair, talking with people, getting an internship, and then actually 
was hired, and today is working full time at Volkswagen. 

I mean, she just graduated this last May and has an amazing job 
so soon after graduation. Once again, just another example of what 
Gallaudet provides for this career fair. 

Another one of my friends was working through the recruitment 
program — the Workforce Recruitment Program, that is — and they 
were able to get a job. He graduated and immediately was em- 
ployed through the Workforce Recruitment Program and has been 
there a couple of years now. And again, both of these examples 
show how successful students can be in getting jobs right after 
graduation. 

I also want to recognize the support I have been given by Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. Often, schools for the deaf have VR services 
available to students who graduate to help them decide where they 
want to go to college and provide some financial support. I at- 
tended the California School for the deaf in Fremont, and I was for- 
tunate enough to have a VR office right there on our campus. 

As I was nearing graduation, just a short walk to the building 
nearby, I was able to get some assistance from the VR counselor 
to learn about Gallaudet. And there is no way I could afford to 
come here if it weren’t for the support of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Gallaudet is often considered a Mecca for deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing people. And not just students here in America, but students 
throughout the world. Everyone dreams of coming to Gallaudet be- 
cause we all know that coming here means we have complete ac- 
cess, as deaf persons, to everything that happens around us. 

One wonderful thing about that access is it is direct communica- 
tion that we can have with our teachers, with our colleagues, with 
faculty members, with our peers, everywhere we go. I mean, even 
the cafeteria workers can communicate with us in sign language, 
our own indigenous language. So it has really afforded me a lot of 
personal growth here. 

Of course, we face the changing demographics of our student 
body. New signers are coming to campus more and more these 
days, and we do offer accommodating services for them, and tech- 
nology is available today for them. So many things are now more 
available and accessible that allows us more opportunities. 
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We provide real-time captioning and interpreting services, as 
well as note-taking services in classes. There are ASL classes and 
tutoring afforded to students, many opportunities ensuring that all 
students who are deaf and hard-of-hearing can be successful. Re- 
gardless of their communication background, regardless of whether 
they can sign or not, they will find this campus fully accessible to 
them. 

This is a place where we are really encouraged to grow as much 
as we can, and I can personally vouch for that. My dream, when 
I was growing up, was always to be an editor of a magazine. But 
honestly, I never thought I would be able to do it. 

And the biggest reason for that was because of the issues with 
communication. I mean, I always wanted to dream big, but in my 
heart, I always wondered how will I be able to communicate with 
my colleagues and my coworkers? I never thought it was honestly 
possible until I came to Gallaudet and I saw all that I could do. 

I became the fundraiser for my class, kind of starting small. And 
then from there, I moved up the ranks and became a writer for the 
Buff and Blue, and then a copy editor. And there I became man- 
ager and assistant editor, and before I knew it, I was editor of the 
Buff and Blue last year. 

I didn’t come to Gallaudet expecting that I would be able to do 
all these things. I never imagined it. But in fact, here I was in this 
position now to encourage others to grow and to dream big because 
that is how I experienced it. 

There are so many little things and job experiences that have 
helped me along the way. I was a peer leader for the freshman 
class, for freshman seminar classes. When I was offered the posi- 
tion, I went for it, as I have for many other experiences, and I have 
grown personally so much. I have learned about myself and learned 
to believe in myself. 

I will be graduating soon, this December. And it is probably even 
one of my busiest semesters because I have been so involved in so 
many organizations. I am senator for the student body government. 
I am on student congress. 

I am on Bison TV. I am on the Bison TV show. These are fun 
projects, but I have to say they are great growth experiences for 
me. Through them, I have learned how to sign on television pro- 
grams, to communicate better, and these are skills that I will be 
applying to my future employment opportunities. 

I am the Homecoming Bash co-chairperson. Homecoming is next 
Saturday. Students, this is a plug for you. You better be there. 

[Laughter.] 

But also I am involved in many, many areas of life on campus. 
All of these experiences have made me realize that I am an intel- 
ligent, hard-working woman, and I am capable of achieving any- 
thing that I dream. Any company would be lucky to hire me. 

And if it weren’t for this experience at Gallaudet University, if 
it weren’t for this institution, I wouldn’t have that dream. This is 
the ultimate place for deaf and hard-of-hearing students to come. 

With that, I thank you very much and ask you to believe in us. 

[Applause.] 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Hanaumi follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Leila Hanaumi 

Welcome, Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and distinguished members 
of the committee! I am honored to be able to testify today on how Gallaudet Univer- 
sity provides the resources and opportunities for deaf and hard-of-hearing students’ 
future employment. Without this university, I don’t know where I’d be today, and 
I know many of my colleagues could say the same. Thank you for being here and 
continuing the fight to promote the rights of people with disabilities. Your invest- 
ment and support mean a tremendous amount to the deaf community. 

Gallaudet University provides a unique experience for deaf people like me. This 
university has high expectations for its students and opportunities are always ap- 
pearing for us. We have a wonderful resource available right here on campus: Ca- 
reer Center. The advisors there are always notif 3 dng us of internship and work op- 
portunities in DC and internationally. They are available to meet with us anytime 
we need guidance, and I have worked with Career Center in the past myself. It was 
here at Gallaudet that I first heard of the position of reporter for the Deaflympics, 
hosted at Taipei, Taiwan in 2009. I would likely not have heard or applied for the 
position had I been anywhere else other than at Gallaudet, and because one of my 
professors strongly encouraged me to apply, I got the job. 

It turned out to be one of the best experiences of my life. For 3 weeks, I had to 
work under pressure every single day at Taipei, going to two sporting events a day 
and then typing a complete report within a few hours after the games. The job re- 
quired me to interview various people everyday, including coaches, players, and fans 
from other countries. I learned to communicate with all kinds of people, using what- 
ever means necessary. On the flight back to America, I felt like I had grown to be 
a much more independent, interactive, and capable person in such a short time. 

It was through Career Center that I was able to afford and complete my first in- 
ternship. Career Center will help pay for one international and one domestic intern- 
ship per student. I am currently on my second internship with a former professor 
of mine. This school is a great networking base, and I have often received opportuni- 
ties in many different areas through the people that I have worked with. She is 
starting a new company that develops multimedia products that promotes bi- and 
even multilingualism within literacy. I am the Project Manager and I take care of 
various tasks, such as creating a Press Kit and organizing a retreat. It has been 
a wonderful experience to be able to witness and be a part of building a company 
from scratch. 

Also, there are Career Fairs on campus several times a year. Employers from dif- 
ferent companies come with their booths to meet students and potential employees. 
This has proven to be successful, as one of my friends got an internship with Volks- 
wagen by talking to a representative at the Fair. Volkswagen and Gallaudet had 
an agreement to have two students work at Volkswagen as a part of “giving back 
to the local community” plan. My friend was one of the students that got the intern- 
ship, and Gallaudet ensured that he would have a positive work experience by pro- 
viding interpreters when needed. 

I have another friend who is also a Gallaudet alumni success story. He landed 
an internship with Central Information of Technology under National Institute of 
Technology through the Work Recruitment Program that Gallaudet provides. That 
internship turned into a full-time job, and he has been working there for nearly a 
year and half now. 

I also need to recognize the support I receive from Vocal Rehabilitation. I was for- 
tunate to go to California School for the Deaf, Fremont, where there was a VR office 
on campus. High school students could simply walk to the next building to meet 
with their VR counselor, and that’s what I did my senior year. VR is pa 3 dng for my 
undergraduate tuition, which also includes books and supplies. I don’t know how 
else I would have been able to afford coming here. 

Gallaudet is considered a Mecca for deaf people all over the world. Here, we re- 
ceive equal communication access, which allows us to enhance our university experi- 
ence by being able to have direct communication anywhere on campus with anyone. 
However, we do have many new signers, and for those students, Gallaudet provides 
interpreters. Real Time Captioning in classrooms, and the option to have a note 
taker. This greatly helps new signer students to transit to an all-signing community. 

The technology that we have nowadays truly does contribute to equal access for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing people. Not only does it help new signers adapt into a sign- 
ing environment, it does the opposite as well. I am able to make calls from everyday 
purposes to professional ones through Video Relay Services. That technology has ad- 
vanced to the point I can be doing my homework on my laptop with the Internet 
on one side of the screen while on hold with a video call on another side of the 
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screen. This kind of access helps me he a more independent individual, capable of 
multitasking and depending on myself to do all kinds of business. 

As the ultimate center for deaf people, students often blossom throughout their 
years at Gallaudet. I can vouch for that. I have been given so many opportunities 
to experience various activities that I have become such an all-around, multitasking, 
and capable person. My experiences here have included: being Fundraising Chair- 
person for two different organizations; writing and editing for the school newspaper, 
the Buff and Blue, and then getting promoted to Managing Editor and eventually, 
Editor-in-Chief; working as Peer Leader for a Freshman Year Seminar course; act- 
ing in the student television production, Bison TV; becoming Senator for Student 
Body Government’s Student Congress; becoming a member of my sorority; being the 
co-chair of this year’s Homecoming Bash; and many more. It has always been a 
dream of mine to be an editor of a magazine company, but I honestly never quite 
believed that I could do it until now. Witnessing my growth and ability to pull off 
difficult responsibilities and tasks has helped me realize that I am capable of so 
much more than I thought. Gallaudet has given me the confidence to pursue my 
passion in media, which includes the areas of advertising, journalism, and lit- 
erature. Because of my experiences here, I now know what I want to do. I plan on 
applying to San Diego State University for graduate school in Mass Communication 
and Media Studies. I know that I am an intelligent and hard worker that any em- 
ployer would be lucky to have, and I plan on carr3dng that confidence with me for 
the rest of my life. 

The Chairman. Wow. Told you we saved the best for last. 

That was quite remarkable. Thank you very, very much. 

I have some questions, just a couple, three things here. Members 
who are here are on the NTID National Advisory Group and the 
Gallaudet Board of Trustees, I would like to recognize them, ask 
them to stand. And if you will give them your thanks for their 
work? 

James Macfadden is here. James Macfadden. Claudia Gordon? 
Claudia Gordon. And also Andrew Brenneman. Andrew Brenne- 
man right here. 

Thank you very much for your service. Thank you. 

And also, we have Alexa Posny, who is President Obama’s Assist- 
ant Secretary for the Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services, is also, I am told, in the audience. Alexa Posny here. 

Thank you for being here. 

Well, it is hard to start right here, but I g^ess the two of you 
who are involved in the private sector in business — every once in 
a while we run across companies, I have just heard of two here 
now, that have really taken the extra steps necessary to hire peo- 
ple with disabilities. 

How can we encourage more companies to hire individuals, espe- 
cially as we are here now talking about individuals who are deaf 
or hard-of-hearing? Is it internships? Is that the key to it? Having 
them come to the college fairs? Just give me an idea. How do we 
get more companies to really take that extra step? 

Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis. I think you have to begin with the concept of evalu- 
ating that company’s supervisory services to see whether or not 
that company is what we might say is “deaf friendly” in terms of 
how they provide service. And if we should bring in deaf employees, 
do they have necessary means to make their workplace accessible? 

For example, if you just look at car insurance. It is changing rap- 
idly, and Sprint is working with a variety of different industries 
here to see if they are malong cars more deaf friendly. You know, 
if you are driving with one of those GPS screens or some kind of 
a navigator, it would be great to have the captioning provided there 
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so that deaf drivers are able to access that auditory information, 
and we can then use cars just like anyone else would. 

Should that be available, people would be in line to buy those 
cars. Making those products accessible and making sure that their 
workplaces are deaf friendly and accessible. That would be the first 
step. 

Mr. Bravin. I agree with you, Mike. I think it is important for 
us to show the company that hiring people with disabilities, includ- 
ing hard-of-hearing or deaf, that it is a competitive edge. It is not 
only doing the right thing or the right thing to do, employees 
should compare the marketplace and consumers. 

A good quote from John Kemp, who is now the CEO of Abilities, 
a former executive director of USDBLN, said that our employees 
should look like our consumers and look like our suppliers and look 
like our shareholders. And he said that, and I think that is very, 
very true. 

Mr. Ellis. I wanted to add as well, just to followup, one of the 
challenges is always this issue of cost and the cost of providing ac- 
commodations to businesses so that you can support accessibility 
needs for people with disabilities. Encouraging companies to realize 
that that cost, let us say, of providing interpreters or captions is 
really a great return on investment when you see the end product. 

I mean, you see the wonderful services and work ethic of deaf 
and hard-of-hearing people, really you are buying power. And once 
people realize that, they are much more willing to open up their 
minds and change their attitudes in terms of how they can provide 
services and bring in more people who are able to help them be 
more productive. Really, it adds buying power to the company. 

The Chairman. I might just add, that one of the things we see 
so often is that a company that provides support services for a per- 
son with a disability finds they have a more loyal worker, more 
productive worker, people who show up on time, do their jobs. I 
just see this and hear this time and time and time again. 

So you are right, Mr. Ellis. The small amount of investment in 
making an accommodation gives them a great payback in their em- 
ployees. I just see that a lot. 

The problem is always then, getting them to take the first step. 

And what I think I am seeing happen out there, where now some 
companies are mentoring other companies, smaller companies that 
may be their suppliers — they may not own that company, but that 
company does some business with them, and they are now kind of 
acting as a mentor to them to show them what they can do. And 
I hope to see that done more often around the country. 

By the way, Ms. Hanaumi, I think there is going to be a competi- 
tion here on who becomes the first Senator. 

[Laughter.] 

But obviously, you are exceptionally bright, very eloquent, have 
a lot of poise, and you have a great future. You said that VR helped 
you. 

Ms. Hanaumi. Thank you. 

The Chairman. VR, voc rehab. Voc rehab was helpful here with 
tuition and everything here. But now you are going to go to grad- 
uate school. Will they continue to help? Will they support graduate 
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school or transition to the workforce? Do you have any idea of this? 
Because I don’t know. 

Ms. Hanaumi. Actually, I don’t know about other States because 
it does vary according to the State. But I can speak at least for 
California, and I do know that my VR counselor — and again, Cali- 
fornia is a big State. I have friends from California who may have 
different experiences and they received different information from 
their VR counselors. 

But my counselor was very clear with me that if I was interested 
in pursuing graduate education that I would be able to do so, and 
they said even if I took a year off they would pay for my graduate 
education. Now I am not sure about transitioning after graduate 
school to work, I am not sure what kind of support they provide. 

But I know that VR does continue to provide support for my 
studies. And I think it depends upon your major, and some majors 
are not so much supported by VR. So there is variance. 

The Chairman. It varies by State, the VR support? 

Ms. Hanaumi. That is right. That is correct. 

The Chairman. Find out the answer to my question, would you? 
What States do that? My question is what States do provide that 
ongoing help for graduate education, professional education beyond 
a b^achelor’s degree? I would like to know the answer to that ques- 
tion. 

You mentioned something else about — I just want to focus just 
slightly on this — internships. You had an internship. The two of 
you talked about internships. For all three of you, are there any 
changes — if you could snap your fingers and just make whatever 
changes so you could get more young people who are deaf into in- 
ternships, what would you do? 

From your own experiences, what would make it better, easier 
for these young people to get these internships? 

Mr. Bravin. If I may look back to my first internship with 
Verizon in New York, this was after my first year at Gallaudet. I 
was still a kid, so to speak. I was so excited, my new suit on and 
everything, the first day of work, and I met with my boss. I had 
a hard time communicating with my boss. 

Verizon is a wonderful company. There is no question. I want ev- 
eryone to understand that. But for that specific office, it was a new 
experience for them. They had good intentions, but no support 
services in place for people with disabilities. 

I think from that experience, what can change — the second sum- 
mer actually was a wonderful experience with Verizon. NTID and 
Gallaudet had already done this and been proactive in educating 
other companies. But prepare students to allow — especially an in- 
ternship opportunity, where you only have a couple of months to 
just jump right in and I think that would make a big difference so 
that the students are prepared when they get there to face that. 

Mr. Ellis. Through many years I have had a variety of different 
interns. Some of them actually became full-time employees at 
Sprint. That was a great experience. 

As I reflect, I think what might I do differently? Perhaps having 
more time. I mean, usually we only have 10 weeks as part of the 
university’s agreement. Ten weeks is simply not sufficient. It is 
barely enough time for them to get their feet wet. You know, they 
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really don’t get that full-fledged experience of what it is like to he 
in a corporate world. 

Mayhe an internship that lasted 2 or 3 months? Those sorts of 
placements might be better, and maybe work closely with the uni- 
versity to make that happen. 

The Chairman. Longer time. 

Mr. Bravin. Yes, just a bit more time. 

The Chairman. You had a long-time internship? 

Ms. Hanaumi. Right. Exactly. Both of my internships were with 
deaf employers. I didn’t have a lot that I would want to change 
about it, but I do agree with what has been said. Ten weeks is sim- 
ply not enough. It is a minimum requirement here. 

In my current internship, I have been with the same employer 
since May. So that is an option. 

Yes, I guess I don’t have anything else to say about that ques- 
tion. 

The Chairman. Longer-term internships. OK. Thank you. 

I will turn to Senator Enzi. 

Senator Enzi. I will start with Ms. Hanaumi. What kind of chal- 
lenges do you anticipate that you will have as you begin classes at 
San Diego State? What types of accommodations has San Diego 
State discussed with you or not discussed with you? 

Ms. Hanaumi. Well, I will apply. I have yet to be accepted. So 
I can’t say that I will start classes there this fall, but that is my 
intention. But, yes, I am a bit nervous about this, I have to say. 

Gallaudet is my second institution. My first was a school for the 
deaf in the Fremont, and here is my second educational setting. Ac- 
cessible communication has just always been something I have 
done with my faculty and classmates. Wherever I end up in grad- 
uate school, San Diego or wherever it might be, being in a hearing 
classroom with an interpreter will be a new experience, and I am 
a bit anxious about that. 

Yet at the same time, I know that I have mentally prepared my- 
self. I have talked to many of my friends who have gone through 
that same kind of experience in grad school, and I have talked with 
my friends who are at San Diego State University themselves cur- 
rently. 

They are willing to make accommodations, and they do that even 
before you begin classes there, making sure that interpreters are 
available. I am very fortunate that San Diego State has one of the 
best interpreter referral agencies in the country. I am very hopeful 
that I will have a positive experience. 

But at the same time, I am preparing myself for the challenges 
that I will face of not being able to participate fully in the class- 
room discussions, as I have been able to do thus far, and maybe 
get a bit of extra time added to when I get information. There will 
be a bit of a delay and maybe not having that ease of communica- 
tions with my peers and my professors as I do now. 

But I will deal with it as I go. 

Senator Enzi. I bet you will deal with it well. I am very im- 
pressed. 

Mr. Ellis and Mr. Bravin, what is the typical career track for an 
employee at each of your companies who is deaf or hard-of-hearing? 
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Mr. Bravin. The nice thing about IBM, it is a global company, 
and we have a long history of hiring individuals with disability, 
deaf or hard-of-hearing. My father used to work with IBM for about 
25 years, and he was in software development, marketing, and en- 
gineering. And I am more on the strategic side. 

We have a lot of IT, software development areas, and the amaz- 
ing thing is I think we already talked about the innovative design 
for deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. However, they have been 
integrated. A couple of deaf and hard-of-hearing employees have 
worked in our HR portal to allow for individuals to ask for cap- 
tioning and accommodations and interpreting requests through 
that portal. 

Other situational disabilities who are not disabled, but perhaps 
have a broken arm, also use that tool. In fact, we are working with 
one company in the healthcare industry to sell that solution. We 
are presenting that to the marketplace, and it all started from an 
internal arena with our own employees that have disabilities. 

Senator Enzi. Mr. Ellis. 

Mr. Ellis. From a career track perspective, really the sky is the 
limit. We have deaf and hard-of-hearing people who are working 
with marketing, sales, product development, legislative affairs. 
Government affairs, technologies. I mean, it just runs the gamut. 
You name it. There are no barriers in terms of what employees can 
do based on their areas of interest and their background. Support 
services are available to them. 

It is designed as really empowering the individuals who are em- 
ployed to design their own career path. It is a very open, accessible 
attitude and environment. 

Senator Enzi. What types of professional development and on- 
the-job training do each of the companies offer to the employees 
who are deaf and hard-of-hearing? 

Mr. Ellis. Exactly the same lands of opportunities that a person 
who is able to hear would be able to access in terms of professional 
development, opportunities to get involved with management and 
leadership training. Every employee has what is called an individ- 
ualized development plan, and that IDP is something that gives 
them the opportunity to sit down with their supervisors and just 
talk through what it is that they want to do, what they want to 
become, you might say, when they grow up in the next 5 or 10 
years, and work toward a plan to achieve that goal. 

We are very active in terms of the management getting involved 
and employees taking responsibilities to enroll in classes and pur- 
sue learning and growth on their own. 

Senator Enzi. Ms. Hanaumi, can you tell me a little bit about — 
I assume that you have gone to some of these on-campus career 
fairs. And so what kind of challenges do you find with those and 
what kind of opportunities? How do they work? 

Ms. Hanaumi. Well, typically, they have a variety of booths set 
up, and it is maybe at the conference center or someplace like that. 
And there are booths that provide information, and employers are 
stationing these booths, and we always have someone there pro- 
viding interpreting services. 

Or students are able just to read the material and request an in- 
terpreter to come with them if they have any questions of the em- 
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ployers. Or they can just take business cards and get in touch with 
folks later through email or followup with other questions they 
might have. 

I mean, of course, the only challenge is going to be being able to 
use my own communication directly to the employer and not have 
to go through a third party, through an interpreter. Sometimes 
that adds a little bit of a delay. Employers may not have experi- 
ence working with an interpreter before, and so they may do things 
like looking at the interpreter instead of looking at the student who 
is asking the question. 

It gets a little confusing about who is talking and who is actually 
the one generating the conversation. But once we work that out 
and interpreters here at Gallaudet are probably some of the best 
I have ever seen, and with that, interpreters really help to make 
the situation a lot more accessible and accommodating for us. 

It is not too much of a challenge. It is just a little bit of a dif- 
ferent experience. 

Senator Enzi. I have got to say all of this has been very eye- 
opening. Sometimes we live in a little bit different world. We don’t 
think about these things. So it is very helpful. And again, I have 
some more of a technical nature questions that I will provide in 
writing. 

You have been tremendously helpful. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

Is there a question we didn’t ask that you said, “Boy, I sure hope 
they ask me this question.” Anything else that you would like to 
have us know before we dismiss you? 

Mr. Ellis. I just want to recognize and thank you both for real- 
izing how important this is and what a wonderful opportunity it is 
to see how talented deaf and hard-of-hearing people in America can 
be afforded opportunities to be successful. I hope you can help us 
open doors. 

Mr. Bravin. And working for IBM within the global company, 
there are a lot of issues here. And we take for granted — a lot of 
countries, India and China, have very little exposure with deaf and 
hard-of-hearing employees or are not as fortunate as we are. We 
should be a model for other countries as well. 

The Chairman. That is very true. 

Ms. Hanaumi. 

Ms. Hanaumi. I don’t want to be repetitive, but I guess for me 
the bottom line is, is what is so special about Gallaudet to me is 
that our students here have the opportunity to be on equal playing 
ground. I mean, we are equal humans. It is not like we are deaf 
or disabled people here. We are just humans here, and that is a 
great starting point for us. 

That helps us really build the foundation we need to go into the 
workforce, and I think really that is a great mentality to take with 
us. 

The Chairman. Thank you all very much again for this very his- 
toric hearing. 

This will go down as the first-ever hearing in which every wit- 
ness was deaf Never happened before. And so, I am very proud of 
both Senator Enzi and I, both of whom have had deafness in our 
family, and this is very important to us. 
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And I just say for the record, why shouldn’t more people with 
deafness testify, as well as people with other kinds of disabilities 
that we have all over our society, you know? I hope this sort of sets 
a kind of a standard for the future in our hearings. 

Not that we always want to come back to Gallaudet. We may not 
be able to do that, but you can come down to the Hill and testify. 

I noticed. Dr. Hurwitz, in your written testimony you mentioned 
some successful people who have gone on. You mentioned Greg 
Hlibok, who graduated in 1989, as the chief of the Disability Rights 
Office for the Federal Communications Commission. That was the 
young man that led the Deaf President Now movement. 

Mr. Hurwitz. Yes, that is correct. 

The Chairman. Oh, he is here? Oh, Greg is here. 

Mr. Hlibok. [through interpreter] Hi, Senator Harkin. Hello. 

The Chairman. I knew him when he was a kid. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hlibok. I am still a kid. I am still young. 

The Chairman. I was so proud of him when he led that move- 
ment in 1988? 

Mr. Hlibok. That is correct. Yes, 1988. 

The Chairman. Wow. It was wonderful. They came down to the 
Capitol. They plugged up the traffic. 

[Laughter.] 

It was just wonderful to see students demanding their rights. It 
was an exhilarating moment I know for Gallaudet and for the 
young people. But for those of us who had worked a lot in disability 
rights and things, it was — and that was before the ADA. That was 
before ADA passed. 

And quite frankly, I said a lot of times, that kind of gave us the 
impetus, a lot of impetus because a lot of the Nation saw this and 
began to ask, you are right. Why shouldn’t Gallaudet, the premier 
school for educating students with deafness, why shouldn’t they 
have a deaf president? 

And it just changed. Everything changed. It was a wonderful mo- 
ment in history, and I am delighted to see Greg. I didn’t know he 
was here. I just read that here. But congratulations on your new 
position, too. 

Mr. Hlibok. Thank you. 

The Chairman. That is quite an accomplishment and did a lot 
to change the school here. 

I am going to use my final comment as Dr. Hurwitz’s. He didn’t 
give it all. So I am going to give it all. 

You said, 

“In many ways, today’s Gallaudet students possess greater 
awareness and confidence in succeeding in the world of work, 
as compared to past generations of students.” 

That is true. 

“When I stand on the stage in May 2012 performing what is, 
indeed, the greatest joy of any university president, the confer- 
ring of degrees, I will be handing degrees to many under- 
graduate students who were born after the passage of the 
greatest civil rights legislation for people with disabilities in 
the history of our Nation. 
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“These students have grown up in a world where the para- 
digm of having a disability is not an abnormality to be 
ashamed of, but a difference to be embraced and valued. They 
are what I call ‘the ADA generation.’ This ADA generation is 
not reserved exclusively to those who are considered disabled 
by others. It is a generation” — and this is important. “It is a 
generation of all young Americans who share the same hopes 
and desires to achieve the American dream.” 

I don’t think it could ever be said better than that. The record 
will stay open for 10 days for any other submissions or questions. 

Before we close, I want to introduce two people. A lot of times 
we Senators, we get plaudits and applause for doing things. But we 
know that it is the staff who does the work. I am Messed with two 
great staff people who do all of my disability work, Lee Perselay, 
who is here. Please stand up. 

[Applause.] 

And Andy Imparato. 

[Applause.] 

Thank you all very, very much. Thank you again, Gallaudet, for 
hosting us here. To all the students, study hard, do well. We are 
going to be proud of you. 

Thank you. The hearing will stand adjourned. 

[Additional material follows.] 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Prepared Statement of Maya Ariel 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for taking the time to 
talk about how important education is to employment opportunities for people who 
are deaf or hard of hearing. It is my honor to provide written testimony. 

I am the only deaf person in my family. I was born hearing but was deafened by 
spinal meningitis at 7 months old. I am a student at the Rochester Institute of 
Technology (RIT) College of Business and was admitted through the National Tech- 
nical Institute for the Deaf (NTID). My major is Business Administration-Manage- 
ment. I strongly believe that Gallaudet University and RIT/NTID offer a tremen- 
dous amount of resources and support to deaf and hard-of-hearing students that 
would not otherwise be available. Both institutions help prepare deaf and hard-of- 
hearing students to enter the workplace and pursue their dreams. 

RIT/NTID offers an equal-opportunity learning environment to its deaf and hard- 
of-hearing students, providing diverse communication and study aid so that the deaf 
and hard-of-hearing population can best take advantage of the education and college 
life. The institute offers a lot of options and resources to prepare you to be a produc- 
tive member of society. It’s so important to be in an educational environment that 
recognizes and addresses our needs so that we can develop our skills and our goals, 
and look forward to being productive members of the workforce and of our society. 

I have had so many productive experiences at NTID that I feel will help me be 
successful after I graduate. I became extremely involved in the theatre community 
at NTID, acting in many plays and working as a stage crew member and a scene 
shop employee. I have been involved in sorority life and also participated in a Habi- 
tat for Humanity trip to South Carolina. I am a resident advisor and work in the 
NTID admissions office. I also had the wonderful opportunity of participating in a 
full immersion program in Italy for 6 weeks one summer. All these opportunities 
and experiences have been made possible because RIT/NTID offers a supportive, 
equal-opportunity environment where we, who are deaf and hard of hearing, can 
participate in the academic environment and campus social and work opportunities 
just as our hearing peers do. There are no boundaries. 

(Link: http:! I www.youtube.com I watch?v=gJcAymTu-CE) 

Along with fellow student, Hannah Worek, last spring, I was involved in the show 
“What Would You Do?” on ABC. The show was set in a coffee shop, and simulated 
a situation where a manager denied Hannah and I the ability to apply for an avail- 
able job in the shop because we were deaf. The point of the show was to highlight 
how members of the public responded to this discrimination. To my surprise, even 
though we were in that shop 6 hours straight, only a few people stood up for us 
and told the employer that he was discriminating. The impact that made on all of 
us involved in the show was how much people need to be educated about diversity 
and discrimination. RIT/NTID teaches us that it is about our abilities in the work- 
place, not our disabilities, and provides us those skills that enable us to enter the 
workplace as equals. 

Although I was surprised at the lack of support from the public at the coffee shop, 
I am not surprised that there is a barrier that stands between deaf and hard-of- 
hearing people and gainful employment. It is really important to the deaf and hard- 
of-hearing population that there are schools such as RIT/NTID to attend. 

One of the benefits of attending NTID is the NTID Center on Employment (NCE) 
that helps with resumes, cover letters, job interviews and job searches. The two 
main goals of NCE are to help deaf and hard-of-hearing RIT/NTID students and 
graduates with the job search and to provide employers with well-trained, highly 
qualified deaf and hard-of-hearing employees as well as to provide guidance inte- 
grating employees with hearing loss into the workforce. We also have a Workplace 
Recruitment Program just like Gallaudet that invites employers to come to our 
school to help students obtain either co-ops or full-time jobs. 

One of the things I really love about RIT/NTID is that before we graduate with 
a bachelor’s degree, we are required to have co-ops. This summer, I was placed in 
a co-op through the American Association for People with Disabilities (AAPD) at the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) in its Agriculture Marketing Services de- 
partment in Washington, DC. The USDA wanted to integrate workers who have 
special needs into its workforce, but had little experience with co-ops. The first thing 
that my boss at USDA asked me was how the Department could accommodate me 
so that I might be on equal footing with the other employees and be successful on 
the job. What we decided was that, when I had one-on-one meetings, I did not need 
an interpreter as long as my boss and my co-workers have the patience to repeat, 
or to speak slowly, if I initially had trouble understanding what was being said. 
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With a group of people, I definitely needed an interpreter to understand each speak- 
er and to be as involved as the other people. We also agreed that an interpreter 
would be available to me the first few days on the job until I was introduced to my 
co-workers and we established comfortable ways to communicate. This anticipation 
of, and preparation for, my needs made my transition into the job smooth. It was 
good for me and for my co-workers as well. 

As the weeks went by, my co-workers realized that I was just like them with the 
exception of my hearing loss. I worked just as diligently; was interested in the day- 
to-day workings of the office; and in them as colleagues. I feel that, by the end of 
my co-op experience, my colleagues judged me based on my abilities and not my dis- 
ability. We also grew to appreciate one another’s differences. Several of my co-work- 
ers became quite interested in sign language, and I was able to teach an introduc- 
tory sign language class to interested colleagues during work one day. I’m sure I 
could have taught a series of such classes had time permitted. 

The work environment at USDA was also important. There was a feeling of cama- 
raderie and inclusiveness. We had jobs to do, but it was important that everyone 
felt that their contribution was important, and that their voice could be heard, in 
whatever form that takes. The attitude displayed by the USDA as an employer is 
really necessary for deaf and hard-of-hearing workers to be successful in the work- 
place. 

I will be experiencing my second co-op this upcoming spring quarter when I will 
be working for the Dow Chemical Company in Indiana. I am currently looking for 
a full-time job upon graduation. I do not give up even though we face frustrations, 
barriers, and communication challenges. 

Regarding Vocational Rehabilitation (VR), the support provided by States varies. 
My home State is New Jersey, and due to economic issues, the support that I re- 
ceive from the VR is declining. Not all deaf and hard-of-hearing people receive VR 
support. Some people receive nothing. From what I understand, this is because of 
State budget cuts. Of course, this affects the ability of some deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing individuals to go to college. 

Unfortunately, even though I am having a successful experience at RIT/NTID, I 
will always face challenges outside of college with the communication issues and the 
way our society reacts to people who are different in some way from the main- 
stream. I believe that as long as the Federal Government supports institutions like 
RIT/NTID and supports equal opportunity at the workplace, we will have a chance 
to make an impact in the workplace and in society. Progress has been made. But 
we need the government’s continued support to continue to make progress. 

If there is one thing I could change in American society, it would be for people 
to not look at us differently and greet us the same way they would any other person. 
In my opinion, I think it would be a great opportunity to require all industries and 
agencies to support a diversity workshop and to be open to the potential of accom- 
modating people who have special needs. 

The value of education at RIT/NTID, especially with the support of the Federal 
Government, is a big plus for deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. If that is taken 
away from us, so many able students will suffer, and so much richness will be lost. 
There are many talented deaf and hard-of-hearing people who deserve the oppor- 
tunity to get involved in the workforce. 

Thank you. 


Prepared Statement of Hannah Worek 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to 
submit this written testimony regarding the topic of “Leveraging Higher Education 
to Improve Employment Outcomes for People who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing.” 

HISTORY 

I am hard of hearing. I grew up mainstreamed and attended school in the Brigh- 
ton school district in upstate New York. I was quite fortunate to have had such a 
wonderful mother who always fought for my rights, made possible by the ADA. It 
was because of her that I was given the chance to excel in school. 

Education is so important, and it is equally important that people receive equal 
access to that education as early as possible. 

My older deaf sister, Abigail, was mainstreamed on and off throughout her life. 
At one point in her mainstreamed education, the interpreter she started the school 
year with was not able to finish the year. The Board of Cooperative Educational 
Services (BOCES) placed a substitute interpreter with Abigail. 

She continuously complained about the quality of the interpreter and how she felt 
uncomfortable with the interpreter. The response from BOCES was to “stick it out.” 
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After a while, Abigail had had enough of “sticking it out” and decided she did not 
want to attend school if the same interpreter was assigned to her. As much as my 
mother tried to get her to go to school, Abigail refused. My mother also tried to 
reach out to BOCES to get them to change the interpreter assignment, but they 
both came to a standstill. 

This lasted for almost a month, and the authorities had to get involved. Finally, 
Abigail ended up attending Rochester School for the Deaf. The interpreter situation 
was never addressed or resolved. 

Though this may have been an extreme case, it is not uncommon for parents to 
have to continuously fight for their deaf/hard-of-hearing children’s rights. I recently 
babysat a deaf girl who was mainstreamed, but expressed interest in attending 
Rochester School for the Deaf. Her parents had to go through an arduous petitioning 
process during the spring and summer just so she could switch schools for the next 
school year. 


BACKGROUND 

Growing up mainstreamed, I never quite felt like I fit in completely with my 
peers. I cannot really complain though; I received one of the best educations pos- 
sible. I received equal access to this education because I had qualified interpreters 
and note takers present in all of my classes. 

Another huge factor was that I wore hearing aids to school. Fortunately, I had 
one of the best hearing aids available at the time. I needed two, and the hearing 
aids were between $1,000 and $2,000 each. My parents had to pay this expense out 
of their own pockets; their insurance would not cover the hearing aids. Ironically, 
the same insurance plan would have covered the $30,000-$40,000 expense of getting 
a cochlear implant. 

I did not and still do not feel comfortable with the idea of getting a cochlear im- 
plant. In terms of cost, it should not cost me less to get surgery than to get two 
external devices. My mother wrote a letter to the insurance company objecting to 
this, and they agreed to cover only half the cost of the hearing aids. Any help was 
better than no help. 

BEING A STUDENT AT THE ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

I am currently a third-year Criminal Justice student. I have not regretted a single 
moment that I have spent here at RIT. It is so nice to be surrounded by both deaf 
and hearing people every day. I have the liberty of making the choice of who I want 
to surround myself with. 

My friends are mostly deaf, but I decided to join a hearing sorority on campus. 
The majority of my hearing Sisters either have taken or will take ASL as a class 
on campus. RIT makes it so easy for this collaboration to happen. The impact of 
NTID at RIT is far-reaching. Some of my Sisters who graduated have texted me, 
telling me about how they have used ASL to communicate with deaf customers in 
their new jobs. 

Though I am only a third year, I already feel prepared for the workforce. I did 
an internship at a real estate company over the past summer, and I could not think 
of any way I could have been better prepared to work there. RIT taught me how 
to effectively work with other people on projects, about the importance of deadlines, 
and so much more. 

I will not dedicate much time to talking about RIT because I think it is a great 
investment of the government’s money. There is nothing that I think needs to be 
changed here at RIT, so I will dedicate my energy to more pressing issues. 

MY EXPERIENCE ON ABC’S TV SHOW “WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 

Maya Ariel and I appeared on an episode of ABC’s “What Would You Do?” as a 
job applicant in a coffee shop. The manager, who was an actor, openly discriminated 
against Maya and me, in the hopes that it would evoke reactions among customers. 
We filmed from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m. as customers were constantly streaming in and out. 
By my count, only three people said something to help us. 

The episode has also been posted on YouTube. Though the episode has educated 
millions, many still remain ignorant. A comment on the YouTube video said, “Can 
we please stop pretending that being deaf isn’t a potential detriment to job perform- 
ance? Is anyone pretending they’d hire a deaf person over someone who can hear?” 
This is precisely the attitude that needs to be changed. 

A glass ceiling definitely exists for deaf people. According to Forbes, in 2010, 
women accounted for only 3 percent of CEOs of the 500 biggest U.S. companies. 
Though 3 percent is small, 0 percent is even smaller. None of the 500 CEOs identify 
themselves as deaf 
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It is not that there are no deaf people qualified to he CEOs; it is the general atti- 
tude of the hearing public that deaf people cannot hold executive positions. 

POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 

I am aspiring to go to law school. From what I know, most people in New York 
who want to go to graduate school are often not financially supported hy their Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation (VR) counselors. 

Cost is a huge limitation for me when I decide to apply to law schools, as it is 
for most people in general. Unfortunately, this is not my only limitation. I have 
talked to numerous deaf people about attending law school and they have rec- 
ommended certain schools merely because those schools will provide adequate sup- 
port services. This is not guaranteed at most schools. 

It is incredibly frustrating that accessibility may become an issue in my post- 
graduate education. I now am limited to schools that will provide interpreters and 
note takers without much trouble. It is my hope that with future policy, there will 
be no more limitations. 

Prepared Statement of the National Association of the Deaf (NAD) 

Dear Chairman Harkin, Ranking Member Enzi, and distinguished members of the 
committee. The National Association of the Deaf (NAD) applauds the committee for 
hosting the historic hearing on Leveraging Higher Education to Improve Employ- 
ment Outcomes for People who are Deaf or Hard of Hearing where all the panelists 
were deaf or hard of hearing. We are very much looking forward to continuing these 
important discussions and submit the following comments on this issue. 

The NAD wishes to encourage the committee to look at some options to improve 
employment opportunities for people who are deaf or hard of hearing. These sug- 
gested options go beyond the realm of higher education, and focus on overcoming 
barriers that complicate hiring chances for this population. 

During the hearing, one of the stated statistics was that only 48 percent of people 
who are deaf and hard of hearing and aged between 18-64 years have jobs.'^ It is 
our belief that the main obstacle contributing to this terrible statistic is the way 
employers perceive and handle the cost of ongoing accommodations. Sign language 
interpreters are one form of an ongoing accommodation necessary in some cir- 
cumstances for many individuals who are deaf or hard of hearing. Employers too 
often worry more about the cost of such ongoing accommodations than the abilities 
or skills of deaf and hard-of-hearing job applicants and employees. 

To move past this misperception among hiring entities, we recommend new ap- 
proaches to how such ongoing accommodations are handled, in both the public and 
private sectors. A few such approaches are listed here: 

1. Encourage more businesses to adopt a Cost Recovery program similar to IBM’s. 
This program removes the accommodations for employees with disabilities from the 
individual manager’s budget to ensure that hiring and promotion decisions are 
based on skill and talent. In short, it removes the cost calculation from decisions 
about hiring people with disabilities. 

2. To lower or remove the cost barrier of providing accommodations, we encourage 
Congress to greatly increase the Disabled Access Tax Credit. Currently, the tax 
credit is only available for small businesses with previous teix year revenue of 
$1,000,000 or less (or 30 or fewer full-time workers.) A small business may only take 
a tax credit for 50 percent of their costs beyond the first $250 of expenses, up to 
a maximum expenditure of $10,250 (the first $250 does not count.) We believe that 
to truly lower or remove the barrier, the tax credit should be 100 percent and should 
be greatly expanded to cover much larger employers. Further, this tax credit will 
be offset by taxes paid by an increase in working deaf and hard-of-hearing people 
and less reliance on Social Security payments. 

3. Government could promote a policy that encourages all employers to participate 
in a large centralized fund to provide for all accommodations. In short, this would 
allow for costs to be evenly spread out among all employers. Such a centralized fund 
could be funded through some sort of tax on employers, or possibly use money from 
Social Security in cases where a beneficiary transfers from disability benefits to em- 
ployment. 

4. Encourage the Department of Labor’s one-stop centers to focus on helping peo- 
ple with disabilities find employment. Many people with disabilities do not need re- 
habilitation but simply need job placement assistance. The DOL should require 


1 Census Bureau’s 2010 American Community Survey. 
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these centers to become accessible and require them to hire Business Service Rep- 
resentatives who are focused on the hiring of people with disabilities. 

5. Amend the Rehabilitation Act to ensure that Vocational Rehabilitation pro- 
grams throughout the country not only provide employment placement services but 
also are mandated and credited for employment retention services. 

6. The Rehabilitation Act should also be amended to support the National Em- 
ployment Team (NET) concept promoted by the Council of State Administrators of 
Vocational Rehabilitation (CSAVR). 

7. Create or fund a center (including but not limited to the NET proposed in para- 
graph 6) that is prepared to support employers with new or developing communica- 
tion technoloaes that can support employment opportunities of individuals who are 
deaf and hard of hearing. 

These preliminary ideas are meant to start the dialogue on ensuring that people 
who are deaf and hard of hearing are given a chance to secure jobs as well as move 
upwards within their workplace. This population needs the opportunity to work and 
not be seen as a burden by prospective employers, and the current economic model 
under the Americans with Disabilities Act does the opposite by making reasonable 
accommodations an economic disincentive. 

This economic disincentive can be reversed by removing the cost of ongoing accom- 
modations from the hiring equation and placing it elsewhere. 

Changing the way hiring decisions are made is just as important as making sure 
that individuals who are deaf or hard of hearing receive adequate training from 
their colleges and universities. It is also important to note the importance of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for students who are deaf and hard of hearing. 
There are many States that are currently looking at ways to cut costs in such ele- 
mentary and secondary education, particularly with State schools that are often the 
only means of direct education available to young deaf and hard-of-hearing children. 
Such schools are a critical means of preparing such young students for a lifetime 
of quality employment, and these schools must be preserved. 

Sincerely, 


Howard A. Rosenblum, 

Chief Executive Officer, 
National Association of the Deaf. 


Response to Questions of Senator Enzi by T. Alan Hurwitz 

Question 1. I want to ask about low expectations that are too often established 
for students with disabilities. They become self-fulfilling prophecies. What can be 
done to change this situation and what is Gallaudet doing to change this situation? 

Answer 1. Low expectations are indeed a destructive force in the education and 
employment of deaf people. When people are not expected to succeed, they often do 
not believe in themselves, and then they do not achieve all that they could if the 
best had been required and expected of them. 

One of the ways Gallaudet is addressing this problem of low expectations is by 
creating four new pre-programs that will prepare students to enter demanding pro- 
fessional careers: Pre-law, pre-medicine, pre-architecture and pre-MBA. These four 
programs will train deaf students in these fields, preparing them to go on to higher 
education and thrive in those four professions. Lawyers, doctors, architects and 
business people are some of the highest achieving and most demanding professions 
in the United States. Offering these programs shows that we believe in students 
and they can dream and achieve whatever career they desire. The deaf youth of 
America will know that Gallaudet expects them to be highly successful, and that 
includes becoming doctors, lawyers, architects and business people. We will provide 
them the support, tools, and confidence to achieve. 

Furthermore, Gallaudet admission standards have increased. For example in 
2006, 31 percent of students had English levels that required them to be placed in 
“conditional” status. In 2011, that number was only 16 percent. Also, in 2006, the 
average ACT English, math and reading scores were 14.0, 16.9 and 16.8 respec- 
tively. In 2011, those scores were 17.6, 17.9 and 19.7. Additionally, as Gallaudet has 
seen increased standards among those students admitted to the University, gradua- 
tion rates have improved, as has persistence. Increasing our standards has not led 
to decreasing enrollment. We believe that if we have high expectations for prospec- 
tive students, deaf and hard-of-hearing youth and the schools that serve them will 
meet those expectations. 

Question 2. Can you please talk about technology and other change moving from 
the deaf community into the mainstream? 
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Answer 2. Many technologies primarily used by the deaf community have moved 
into the mainstream and gained larger use and acceptance. Captioning for television 
and movies was originally done to ^ant access to deaf and hard-of-hearing people, 
but now can be found in noisy environments, such as bars and airports, dissemi- 
nating information to all watching. Videophone technology used by deaf people is 
more reliable than the video technology available to the general public today, such 
as internet-based systems like Skype. The interoperability also allows different 
types of videophones to call each other, and they may serve as the example for 
mainstream video technology. 

Furthermore, real-time text technology, originally used by deaf people who used 
tty’s (Teletypewriters) in the latter half of the 20th century to communicate, while 
fairly obsolete technology now, could come back in popularity. This technology al- 
lows words to be seen in real time, as they are written, and the Real-Time Text task 
force believes mainstream users will utilize it as well.^ Also, volume control on tele- 
phones that was beneficial for hard-of-hearing users is now available on general 
phones and visual alert systems, like flashers for phones, can be purchased in main- 
stream electronic stores. All of these are examples where technology that was origi- 
nally intended for the deaf community has reached and benefitted a larger audience. 

Question 3. Everyone needs preparation to take his/her place in the workforce. 
Perhaps those who are deaf or hard of hearing need additional preparation because 
they have not had the opportunity to learn about the workplace while growing up. 
What can be done about this and what is Gallaudet doing to overcome these prob- 
lems? 

Answer 3. One way that Gallaudet fulfills the need to train our students about 
the workforce is through internships. Gallaudet has a high rate of internship place- 
ment — 80 percent of graduating seniors complete at least one internship prior to 
graduation, a percentage much higher than the national average of 52 percent. In- 
ternships give students practical, hands on experience in the workforce, allowing 
them to acquire the requisite skills for future employment. This also exposes deaf 
and hard-of-hearing interns to employers who get to see firsthand the benefits of 
hiring individuals who are deaf or hard of hearing. 

Furthermore, students also have the opportunity to work on campus. Multiple 
venues, such as the library, archives, on-campus restaurant, and various academic 
and administrative departments hire students. This gives our students the oppor- 
tunity to work, earn money, and participate in employment, providing them knowl- 
edge and skills about working. Also, multiple services are offered by the Gallaudet 
Career Center that prepares students for their careers. These are discussed in ques- 
tion #4. 

Question 4. What types of on-campus career services does Gallaudet provide for 
students? 

Answer 4. Gallaudet University has a Career Center that provides a variety of 
resources for students to aid them in finding employment. Some of these are: 

• Career Consultation: Students can make appointments and receive assistance 
with resumes and cover letters, preparation for internships and jobs, as well as as- 
sessments of their interests. 

• Internship program: Internships provide students with valuable experience in 
entering the workforce and preparing them for employment. Students are allowed 
the option of receiving academic credit for these internships. 

• Career Development Course: This seminar, which is required for graduation, 
teaches students how to write resumes, network, and prepare for interviews. 

• Internship and Job Fairs: Twice a year, in the fall and the spring, the Career 
Center hosts Internship and Job fairs, attended by approximately 40-50 employers. 
Students are able to meet and interact with potential employers, and network at 
these events. 

• Career Library: The career library has in its collection graduate school informa- 
tion, as well as materials for students to use that will assist them in their job 
search. 

• Bison Career Link: This Web site is an online recruitment and internship/job 
search site that links to hundreds of employers. It also provides people looking for 
jobs access to daily updated listings of on-campus jobs, internship opportunities, as 
well as part-time and full-time employment openings. 

• On-Campus Recruitment Program: Employers come to Gallaudet to recruit stu- 
dents for internships, summer jobs, and permanent employment. They host informa- 
tion sessions, on-campus interviews and mock interviews. 


From http: ! / www.reaUimetext.org / imiex.php?pagitm=27. 
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• Workforce Recruitment Program: The Gallaudet Career Center is involved with 
the Workforce Recruitment Program. This program is run by the Office of Disability 
Employment Policy and the Department of Defense. It connects Federal and private 
sector employers with students who are searching for summer and permanent em- 
ployment and also keeps a database that details the qualifications of each student. 

Question 5. Has Gallaudet formed partnerships with other institutions of higher 
education to assist non-Gallaudet deaf and hard-of-hearing students with their job 
searches? Please describe these arrangements? 

Answer 5. Gallaudet has a system of regional centers throughout the United 
States, called Gallaudet University Regional Centers. These centers are provided in 
partnership with local colleges to assist deaf people throughout the country. The six 
regional centers are: 

1. Northeast: Northern Essex Community College, Haverhill, MA 

2. Southeast: Gallaudet University, Washington, DC 

3. Midwest: John A. Logan College, Carterville, IL 

4. Southwest: Austin Community College, Austin, TX 

5. West: Ohlone College, Fremont, CA 

6. Pacific: Kapi’olani Community College, Honolulu, HI 

The Gallaudet University Regional Centers provide a variety of resources to deaf 
people throughout the United States. They have extension courses, for deaf and 
hard-of-hearing people and their families, as well as professionals who work with 
deaf people. They also offer training workshops, which discuss literacy, family in- 
volvement and the transition from school to postsecondary education and employ- 
ment, as well as other topics. These centers, where Gallaudet partners with other 
institutions of higher education, assist deaf people in a myriad of ways, including 
with the transition to employment. 
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Also, Gallaudet is engaged in the “Task Force on Health Care Careers for the 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Community” in partnership with the National Technical 
Institute for the Deaf, the Rochester General Health System, and the University of 
Rochester Medical System. This group, established in June 2010, is described as fol- 
lows in their June 2011 interim report. 

“The Task Force mission is to provide recommendations that will increase ca- 
reer opportunities for Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing individuals in health care pro- 
fessions. Such professions include those positions typically requiring associate 
degree level training through those requiring graduate and professional edu- 
cation in a variety of health care fields (including medical and pharmacological 
technologies, clinical care, research, administrative and IT support). The Task 
Force was created in response to a national demand for more skilled health care 
professionals, a need to improve the quality of health care services for under- 
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served citizens who are D/HH, and an acknowledgment of the significant em- 
ployment barriers that exist for qualified D/HH individuals in the health care 
industry. The Task Force also supports and furthers current Department of 
Labor goals that focus on increasing employment and career advancement op- 
portunities for all workers and professionals with disabilities.” ^ 

This task force is an additional way Gallaudet is teaming up with other institu- 
tions in order to improve employment outcomes for those who are deaf or hard of 
hearing. 

Question 6. What challenges do you still encounter in your efforts to place Gal- 
laudet students in the workforce? 

Answer 6. One of the primary challenges faced as Gallaudet strives to place stu- 
dents in the workforce is a lack of understanding of the abilities of deaf people by 
employers. Negative stereotypes are held about the capabilities of our students, and 
this hinders our ability to place them in positions. Better education of employers 
is needed to show that our students are capable, competent workers. This is one of 
the added benefits of our high placement of students in internships. In addition to 
teaching students the necessary skills to thrive in their careers, it also shows em- 
ployers what deaf people can achieve. 

Furthermore, another barrier to placement of our students is the cost and/or per- 
ceived cost of interpreting services and other accommodations. Employers may be 
wary of the added costs, and thus hesitate to hire a deaf person. They may also have 
erroneous ideas about interpreters and what that entails, and that hinders their 
willingness to try hiring a deaf person. 

Responses to Questions of Senator Enzi by Gerard J. Buckley, Ph.D. 

Question 1. It is my understanding that NTID has conducted research to measure 
your graduates’ participation in programs such as Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI) and Social Security Disability Insurance (SSDI). Would you please discuss the 
findings of these studies? 

Answer 1. In the late 1970s, it became increasingly clear to NTID that self- 
reported questionnaires completed by graduates were inadequate for assessing the 
impact of an NTID education on employment outcomes. As a result, we forged insti- 
tutional partnerships over time with the Internal Revenue Service, the Social Secu- 
rity Administration, and disability employment and public policy experts at the 
School of Ecology at Cornell University. NTID has developed not only memoranda 
of agreement with these Federal agencies, but also data-sharing a^eements that 
ensure complete confidentiality of exchanged information. The resulting program of 
research generated and supported by these partnerships and agreements is de- 
scribed as “unique throughout higher education and rehabilitation services” by Dr. 
Richard Burkhauser, who is an internationally recognized public policy expert at 
Cornell University. 

By providing the social security numbers (serving as individually unique identi- 
fiers) of its graduates to appropriate Federal agencies, NTID has obtained aggregate 
statistics on yearly earnings, employment participation, and participation in Federal 
assistance programs such as Supplemental Security Income (SSI), and Social Secu- 
rity Disability Insurance (SSDI). Analyses of these aggregate data have dem- 
onstrated the return on Federal investment in students who attend RIT/NTID. For 
example, deaf and hard-of-hearing bachelor degree graduates return to the Federal 
treasury an average of $6,632 per year in Federal teixes during their first 25 years 
of employment. This annual figure exceeds, by $2,063, the annuitized amount of 
$4,569 required to pay back the Federal investment for their education (Clarcq, J.R. 
& Walter, G.G., 1998; Schley et al, 2011). 

Additionally, research conducted in 2006 compared a group of NTID deaf and 
hard-of-hearing graduates with three other groups: those students who were denied 
admission, those who were accepted but chose not to attend, and those who enrolled 
but did not persist to graduation. In each of these cases, it was clear that grad- 
uating as an NTID-supported student at RIT meant, on average, a significant in- 
crease in earnings. Further observations include the decreased dependency on Fed- 
eral assistance programs such as SSI and SSDI for those individuals who graduate 
from RIT/NTID, as compared to those who do not. By age 50, 1 percent of graduates 
collected SSI, while, on average, 19 percent of individuals who withdrew or have 
been rejected for admission continue to participate in the program. This reduction 


2 “Building Pathways to Health Care Careers for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Community,” 
unpublished Interim Report, Short-Term Recommendations, Task Force on Health Care Careers 
for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Community, June 2011. 
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is especially noteworthy when one considers that 77.6 percent of students were re- 
ceiving SSI benefits at age 19. While virtually no one participated in the SSDI pro- 
gram when they were students, by age 50 about 22 percent of graduates with a 
bachelor’s and 26.8 percent of grads with an associate’s degree were receiving SSDI 
benefits. These rates compare favorably to 34 percent for non-graduates. 

In short, deaf and hard-of-hearing graduates from RIT/NTID have higher employ- 
ment rates, higher earnings, and a lower draw of Federal funds than deaf and hard- 
of-hearing students not graduating from RIT/NTID. By age 50, deaf and hard-of- 
hearing Bachelor degree graduates from RIT/NTID earn on average $6,021 more 
than those with associate degrees; who in turn earn $3,996 more on average than 
those who withdraw; who themselves earn $4,329 more than those who are not ad- 
mitted. 

Question 2. Given that NTID operates within the Rochester Institute of Tech- 
nology, would you discuss how much integration there is between NTID and the rest 
of RI'T? What types of interactions and commonalities are there between NTID stu- 
dents and the larger RIT student body? 

Answer 2. RIT’s total enrollment this fall is 17,652 students, including NTID’s 
contribution of 1,547 students. All RIT students are represented by RIT Student 
Government, whose president for the last 2 years has been Greg Pollock, a former 
NTID Student Congress President and deaf student pursuing his bachelor’s degree 
in Professional and Technical Communication. This year and last year, Greg was 
the only student to give a speech at the RIT Convocation for New Students and 
Families, which he did in American Sign Language or ASL (with voicing and cap- 
tioning provided by NTID Access Services staff). Greg’s vice president for 2 years, 
Phil Amsler, is a hearing student who signs fluently, though he learned ASL only 
after arriving at RIT. 

Like Phil, many RIT students become interested in ASL as a result of NTID. The 
number of students taking ASL has more than tripled at RIT over the past 4 
years — this year, 2,193 students enrolled in ASL classes in just the fall, winter and 
spring quarters. RIT students organize the No Voice Zone, where they meet regu- 
larly (often in late evening) to teach, laugh and learn about deaf culture. Another 
example of the integration of NTID within RIT is the opening of the RIT American 
Sign Language and Deaf Culture Community Center last year, right in the center 
of campus at RIT’s Student Alumni Union. 

NTID-supported students can take full advantage of all RIT resources and pro- 
grams. For example, one of the students chosen to participate in RIT’s Global Lead- 
ership Certificate Program from the 75 who applied is deaf. At the first meeting of 
that program, a hearing RIT student from Brazil shared how he joined a primarily 
deaf and hard-of-hearing fraternity on campus since “most of my friends are deaf.” 
In addition to diversity programs such as this, NTID students can also participate 
in study abroad programs. Maya Ariel, who attended the Senate HELP hearing on 
October 11, was able to spend 10 weeks in Italy on one of RIT’s study abroad pro- 
grams. 

NTID provides services that meiximize access and success of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing students engaged in wellness courses, intercollegiate athletics, and intra- 
mural and recreation programs. In fiscal year 2010, NTID had 15 student athletes 
competing in basketball, lacrosse, soccer, cross-country, track and wrestling. A new 
feature-length film. The Hammer, dramatizes the true story of one of RIT/NTID’s 
student athletes. Matt Hamill. After transferring to RIT/NTID from Purdue Univer- 
sity, Matt went on to graduate from NTID and become a three-time NCAA Wres- 
tling Division III National Champion, the first deaf wrestler to win a national colle- 
giate championship. 

NTID’s Performing Arts department brings together deaf, hard-of-hearing and 
hearing students, faculty/staff and members of the Rochester community as actors, 
dancers, theater technicians and front-of-house staff (box office and ushers). Actors 
who are deaf or hard-of-hearing perform their lines using ASL, while hearing actors 
on stage simultaneously speak the lines. In fiscal year 2010, more than 490 individ- 
uals participated in six performances. 

Regardless of degree program, deaf and hard-of-hearing students are able to take 
advantage of myriad access services designed specifically for them. In fiscal year 
2010, 42 percent of NTID’s 1,332 deaf and hard-of-hearing students were pursuing 
baccalaureate or graduate degrees alongside hearing students at RIT. There are fac- 
ulty tutors, advisors, notetakers, and captionists, as well as the largest staff of full- 
time interpreters of any college in the world. On-site audiologists provide services 
related to hearing and hearing aids, cochlear implants and FM systems. Speech-lan- 
guage pathologists offer a broad range of speech and language services. NTID also 
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works with each of RIT’s colleges to provide the support needed to implement strate- 
gies for maximizing access to campus services for deaf students. 

Question 3. What types of on-campus career services does NTID provide for stu- 
dents? 

Answer 3. Prior to students’ cooperative work experiences (usually off-campus), 
NTID’s Center on Employment (NCE) offers a Job Search Process course to support 
student learning about how to organize and conduct job search activities. In fiscal 
year 2010, 141 NTID students enrolled in this course. NCE staff also offer specific 
sessions on resumes and career development workshops, with 82 NTID students 
participating in such workshops in fiscal year 2010. 

Students utilize the extensive NCE Web site and print resources to research pro- 
spective employers, identify appropriate employment opportunities and obtain infor- 
mation about appl 3 dng for a job and working. During the academic year, employ- 
ment advisors meet with students at different locations on campus and reach out 
to students at different NTID events. NCE advisors also provide job-seeking advice 
to students and graduates through e-mail, instant messaging and videophone. In fis- 
cal year 2010, NCE staff provided more than 3,000 hours of student and graduate 
employment advising. 

Every fall quarter, NCE also hosts its annual job fair. In October 2011, the NTID 
Job Fair hosted over 40 employers with almost 400 students and alumni partici- 
pating. During this fair, six employers participated in a panel discussion, explaining 
the job search process from their company’s perspective and answering questions 
from student attendees. 

Also, NTID’s counseling services department manages a full-service Career Re- 
source and Testing Center that provides a number of career assessment tools and 
resources, including an interactive, computer-based career information system that 
helps students assess their interests, learning styles and values, and explore a wide 
range of career and educational options. Last year, this department provided more 
than 11,500 hours of career and personal counseling as well as academic advising 
for students. 

Question 4. Has NTID formed partnerships with other institutions of higher edu- 
cation to assist non-NTID deaf and hard-of-hearing students with their job 
searches? Please describe these arrangements? 

Answer 4. As Gallaudet University President Alan Hurwitz mentioned, NTID has 
joined with Gallaudet, the National Center on Deaf Health Research at the Univer- 
sity of Rochester Medical Center, and the Rochester General Health System to form 
a Task Force on Health Care Careers for the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Community. 
This task force will address the limited opportunities for qualified deaf and hard- 
of-hearing individuals in this country to pursue careers in health care. Through the 
unique partnership of these institutions and organizations, the task force aims to 
expand opportunities for deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals within health care 
professions through increased accessibility strategies and options, the coordination 
and development of educational programs and enabling policy. The task force will 
issue its recommendations in March 2012. 

Another recent partnership between NTID and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation to assist non-NTID deaf and hard-of-hearing students with employment is 
DeafTEC. The National Science Foundation has awarded more than $4.45 million 
over 4 years to RIT/NTID to establish DeafTEC: Technological Education Center for 
Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Students, an Advanced Technological Education (ATE) 
National Center of Excellence. There are approximately 40 ATE centers across the 
country, and DeafTEC will be the first ever established to serve individuals who are 
deaf or hard of hearing. 

DeafTEC will establish a model within targeted regions of the country — Cali- 
fornia, Texas and Florida — that will create partnerships among high schools, com- 
munity colleges, and industry to improve access to technological education and em- 
ployment for deaf and hard-of-hearing students. The initial regional DeafTEC part- 
ners are: 

California 

California School for the Deaf, Riverside 

Pierce College, Woodland Hills 

Cisco Systems Inc., San Jose 

Solar Turbines Incorporated, San Diego 

The Dow Chemical Company, Hayward and La Mirada 
Florida 

Florida School for the Deaf & the Blind, St. Augustine 
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St. Petersburg College, St. Petersburg 

ConMed Linvatec Corporation, Largo 

BioDerm, Inc., North Largo 

Bovie Medical Corporation, Clearwater 
Texas 

Texas School for the Deaf, Austin 

Austin Community College, Austin 

The Dow Chemical Company, Houston, Bay Port, Texas City, Deer Park/LaPorte, 
Freeport and Seadrift 

DeafTEC will serve as a resource for high schools and community colleges across 
the country that educate deaf and hard-of-hearing students in science, technology, 
engineering, and mathematics (STEM) related programs and for employers hiring 
deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. Through its comprehensive Web site, DeafTEC 
will serve as a clearinghouse for information related to technical education and tech- 
nician careers for deaf and hard-of-hearing students, including career awareness 
materials, teaching strategies for improving student access to learning, develop- 
mental math and English curricula, and information for employers to help them 
provide a more accessible workplace. 

The goal of this national center is to successfully integrate more deaf and hard- 
of-hearing individuals into the workplace, especially in highly skilled technician jobs 
where deaf and hard-of-hearing workers are currently underrepresented and under- 
utilized. DeafTEC will provide them, as well as their teachers, counselors, employers 
and co-workers with the resources that will help them succeed, both in the class- 
room and on the job. 

NTID has also been awarded a $1.6 million 5-year grant from the National 
Science Foundation’s Research in Disability Education program to establish a vir- 
tual academic community for non-NTID college students who are deaf or hard of 
hearing and majoring in the STEM fields. Cornell University and Camden County 
(NJ) College will be NTID’s initial partners on the project. 

The program is designed to increase graduation rates of deaf and hard-of-hearing 
STEM majors in postsecondary education in the long term. The grant team mem- 
bers will create a model that will provide remote tutoring and mentoring support 
and captioning and interpreting access services, via the cyber infrastructure, for the 
more than 30,000 deaf and hard-of-hearing students studying in mainstream col- 
leges across the country. Although being piloted in the Northeast, the project seeks 
to implement a model that will be shared throughout the country. 

Question 5. What challenges do you still encounter in your efforts to place NTID 
students in the workforce? 

Answer 5. NTID has been fortunate to build outstanding and productive relation- 
ships with employers across the country that understand and value the talents that 
our graduates bring to the table. These employers also understand that, just as 
these students repay the Eederal investment in their education at RIT/NTID, their 
productivity also repays employer investment in their accommodations many times 
over. 

But these are the lucky employers, the ones who are already taking advantage 
of a deep talent base of educated deaf and hard-of-hearing professionals. Despite all 
the outreach that we and other entities conduct with employers, and despite the 
many laws and regulations mandating equal opportunity in hiring and accessibility 
in emplo 3 Tnent, there continues to be prejudice and ignorance about hiring and 
working with deaf and hard-of-hearing individuals. 

As an example, earlier this year, ABC’s television show What Would You Do? fea- 
tured NTID students Hannah Worek and Maya Ariel, who both attended the Senate 
hearing, acting as job applicants at a coffee shop. An actor portraying the shop’s 
manager told the young women that they would not be hired simply because they 
are deaf. Sadly, in this instance, only a few individuals spoke out against this dis- 
crimination. What is worse, several customers who identified themselves as HR pro- 
fessionals advised the manager on how to “legally” discriminate in ways that could 
not be easily detected or proven. NTID is using the show as another positive launch- 
ing pad for providing outreach and education to human resource professionals and 
employers. 

Another challenge continues to be ensuring that NTID students, like their hearing 
counterparts, keep pace with the changing job market and technical skills needed 
in the workplace. RIT and NTID work to address those challenges by creating new 
academic programs in “hot job” categories, using employer feedback to tweak exist- 
ing academic programs, and making sure equipment and facilities continue to be 
state-of-the-art. 
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Appropriate academic preparation for college is another challenge for some deaf 
and hard-of-hearing students. NTID tries to improve that preparation through its 
outreach programs that connect with middle and high school students and alert 
them to what they need to do to prepare for college and career success. 

Responses to Questions of Senator Enzi by IBM 

Question 1. Besides working with Gallaudet and NTID, what other work is IBM 
doing to employ people who are deaf or hard-of-hearing? 

Answer 1. IBM has several ways of recruiting deaf or hard-of hearing candidates. 

• IBM maintains relationships with many recruiting agencies/vendors which spe- 
cialize in diverse candidates, among them the National Disability Business Council 
and Getting Hired. 

• Working with programs like Entry Point, a program developed between the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science (AAAS), IBM and NASA, and 
IBM’s Project View, a diversity recruitment program offering students the oppor- 
tunity to explore IBM’s national career options. Project View has been an especially 
successful path into IBM for many people with disabilities. 

• IBM hosts an annual technology camp for deaf and hard-of-hearing high school 
students to help build a pipeline of future scientists and engineers and encourage 
them to pursue careers in math, science and engineering. 

• IBM enlists employees, like Seth Bravin, to help recruit potential candidates by 
participating in conferences, forums and seminars that showcase their careers and 
work. By making the case for an inclusive workplace and modeling best practices, 
other companies are also encouraged to employ people with disabilities. IBM is 
proud of its diverse employment history and our employees take every opportunity 
to share our story. For example, Seth has recently presented at the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf conference, Hearing Loss Association of America conference. Deaf 
& Hard of Hearing in Government conference, and the Work RERC (Rehabilitation 
Engineering Research Center on Workplace Accommodations) Conference. 

Question 2. What can be done to encourage more partnerships between industry 
and higher education that will promote employment opportunities for people who 
are deaf and hard-of-hearing? 

Answer 2. We have found the best way for IBM to encourage more industry part- 
nerships is to share our best practices and our success stories as well as be a re- 
cruitment and hiring model for our suppliers and partners. In Seth’s testimony he 
discussed this in the section entitled, A Shared Responsibility: Build the em- 
ployment candidate pipeline. 

Other ideas for promoting partnerships: 

• Government using recognition and awards to highlight companies, practices, or 
people that are leading the way in hiring. 

• Promoting the return on investment and making a business case for hiring peo- 
ple with disabilities. Askearn.org is an excellent resource for this information, a col- 
laborative project between USBLN and DOL/ODEP. 

• College and school boards or advisory committees including business executives 
as an important part of their mission. 

• Emphasizing in government education and research grants corporate collabora- 
tion with higher education on projects — e.g. intellectual property development. 

For example, IBM collaborated with leaders from higher education to develop the 
IBM Education Cloud. This cloud computing initiative provides computing platforms 
as a service (PaaS), software as a service (SaaS), advanced analytics, and virtualized 
desktops featuring open source technologies. A companion Cloud Academy initiative 
composed of partners from education institutions helped shape IBM’s Education 
Cloud into a robust and productive educational environment. The Education Cloud 
is both a platform for daily classroom services and for future innovations; as such, 
the services and functions it provides were developed to be accessible to users of 
various ages and capabilities. 

Question 3. What challenges have you encountered in your efforts to hire individ- 
uals who are deaf or hard-of-hearing? 

Answer 3. We continue to seek qualified candidates ready to step into the com- 
plexities of a global environment, and are eager to hire as needed and as appro- 
priate. The challenge remains, to work for IBM a candidate must be strong in a 
STEM field, with an excellent scholastic record and skill development. This is true 
for all our employees. Candidates with the correct skill set are at times difficult to 
find. In Seth’s testimony he also highlighted the transportation and available assist- 
ive technology as barriers. 
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Question 4. Both you and Mr. Ellis have spoken very highly of the other’s efforts 
to hire individuals who are deaf and hard-of-hearing. With this in mind, what types 
of things are you doing to encourage other companies to also develop relationships 
with Gallaudet and NTID, and to hire individuals who are deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing? 

Answer 4. Again, IBM feels that the best way to encourage companies to hire peo- 
ple with disabilities or to work with academic institutions is to model our best prac- 
tices and put IBM professionals in visible roles. By having deaf and hard-of hearing 
employees in our key functions such as research, software development, and tech- 
nology services, we are able to leverage their talent and insight to develop innova- 
tive solutions that are unique and differentiated. 

In addition, we work with IBM business partners and advocacy organizations in- 
cluding USBLN, the American Association of People with Disabilities, and the Hear- 
ing Loss Association of America to actively market and sell accessible workplace so- 
lutions. We model a diverse workforce and provide a roadmap for the successful hir- 
ing and accommodation of individuals with disabilities, including those who are deaf 
and hard-of-hearing. 

Responses to Questions of Senator Enzi by Michael J. Ellis 

Question 1. Besides working with Gallaudet and NTID, what other work is Sprint 
doing to employ people who are Deaf or hard of hearing? 

Answer 1. Sprint is an Equal Opportunity Employer, which includes employing 
individuals with disabilities. We enthusiastically embrace a diverse and inclusive 
workforce. We provide a variety of accommodations throughout the job application 
process as needed, and prospective employees may utilize the very same process 
available to employees regarding appropriate accommodations. 

Sprint is committed to offering products and services that are accessible for the 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing. Through this commitment, we have learned that if these 
communities know that the people behind our products and services are also Deaf 
or hard of hearing, our offerings are better received. When we’re representative of 
the 53 million customers we serve, we’re better at meeting their expectations. We 
understand them and know their needs. Common sense and commitment to quality 
have become the driving force behind our success. When a corporation’s programs, 
products and services are conceptualized, designed, and provided by people with 
similar disabilities, the consumer community knows and trusts the output to be ex- 
actly what they need and want. 

Sprint Relay employees are actively involved in various national and State asso- 
ciations for the Deaf and hard of hearing, including the National Association of the 
Deaf (NAD), Hearing Loss Association of America (HLAA), Association of Late Deaf- 
ened Adults (ALDA) and many State associations of the Deaf. We also market our 
accessible products and services at national conventions, such as the American Asso- 
ciation of Retired People (AARP), Abilities Expo and Deaf Nation regional con- 
ferences. It is through these associations and events that we are able to show the 
community and other businesses our commitment to hiring people with disabilities. 
We also share job openings with these associations and other Deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing news Web sites such as www.deafdigest.net. 

Question 2. What can be done to encourage more partnerships between industry 
and higher education that will promote employment opportunities for people who 
are Deaf and hard of hearing? 

Answer 2. Higher education institutions can educate the corporate community by 
inviting companies to participate in paid internship placements, job mentoring and 
transitional support programs. As part of these career placement programs, higher 
education institutions should also offer consultative and training programs to busi- 
nesses on how to provide reasonable accommodation to prospective employees who 
are Deaf or hard of hearing. This consultation and training support should help em- 
ployers address the types of environmental (visual), communicative (American Sign 
Language) and attitudinal barriers (“Deaf people can’t . . . ”) that may be present 
in the workplace. 

Higher education programs can also prepare students to become self-advocates by 
providing them with knowledge regarding reasonable accommodations available to 
them under Title 1 of The Americans with Disabilities Act. 

One of the biggest challenges many businesses have in hiring the Deaf and hard 
of hearing is understanding and budgeting for compensation pertaining to costs re- 
lated to communication access, i.e., American Sign Language interpreters. Without 
this type of accommodation, a Deaf applicant may never be considered for a job 
opening or, once hired, not be able to participate in certain work-related activities 
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and programs. While the advent of text- and video-based technology has certainly 
made this communication barrier less of an obstacle, it does not replace the need 
for translation between American Sign Language and English. 

Question 3. What challenges have you encountered in your efforts to hire individ- 
uals who are Deaf or hard of hearing? 

Answer 3. Because Sprint sets such a high value on inclusion and diversity and 
the value it brings to making our products and services best in class, we don’t really 
have any challenges in hiring the Deaf and hard of hearing at Sprint. Active mem- 
berships and leadership roles in the community help Sprint remain involved and 
connected with the very best pool of potential applicants for job openings as they 
become available. 

However, based on my experience, some recent graduates could benefit from addi- 
tional training on how to effectively and continuously advocate for themselves. Such 
training and support may determine whether they succeed in an increasingly com- 
petitive workforce. Specifically, Sprint and most employers are very supportive of 
providing applicants with the necessary accommodations to level the playing field 
with other applicants; however, students should engage the employer prior to enter- 
ing the process, discuss any accommodations that have proven successful for them 
in the past and utilize the accommodation process provided, understanding that 
each employer is unique and must evaluate the situation on a case-by-case basis. 
This facilitates the employer being prepared for the needs of the applicant and will 
improve the student’s chances of successfully finding a position. 

Question 4. Both you and Mr. Bravin have spoken very highly of the other’s ef- 
forts to hire individuals who are Deaf and hard of hearing. With this in mind, what 
types of things are you doing to encourage other companies to also develop relation- 
ships with Gallaudet and NTID, and to hire individuals who are Deaf and hard of 
hearing? 

Answer 4. Sprint leads by example. Our goal for more than 20 years has been 
to offer the latest technology and service to the Deaf and hard-of-hearing commu- 
nities. We do business and buy services from companies that specifically employ the 
Deaf and hard of hearing, are owned by the Deaf or hard of hearing, or provide serv- 
ices to those communities. This investment serves as a catalyst for those businesses 
to continue to hire employees who are also Deaf and hard of hearing. 

Sprint works with more than 100 businesses and agencies that focus solely on the 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing communities. From Deafnation, Inc. to National Black 
Deaf Advocates to Deaf Tech News, Sprint has made a significant investment in the 
Deaf and hard-of-hearing community in business spend alone. This support at both 
the local and national level underscores our commitment to the Deaf community and 
inclusion. 

Sprint products and services that are available to our customers include relay 
services, hearing aid-compatible wireless phones, TTY-compatible phones. Sprint 
Video Relay Services, Sprint IP Relay, Sprint Relay with AIM, CapTel and Web 
CapTel along with the ability to use Video Customer Service. Sprint Mobile IP Relay 
is a free application that can be downloaded from the Android market onto select 
Android devices, and empowers thousands of users in the Deaf and hard-of-hearing 
communities and people with speech disabilities to communicate by phone virtually 
anywhere and anytime. 

Since the Americans with Disabilities Act, many Deaf and hard-of-hearing citizens 
have benefitted from Sprint Relay’s products and services to the extent that it helps 
them apply for jobs and remain employed. They may use one of our many different 
telephone relay service applications to make phone calls, set up interviews, conduct 
interviews, and to communicate with others once they are hired. With these tools 
and accessible resources, employers really have no excuse not to hire more Deaf and 
hard-of-hearing employees. Relay services removed communication barriers and lev- 
eled the playing field in today’s competitive work environment. 

Working for Sprint has been a very empowering experience for me. Through the 
years I’ve seen many of my Deaf and hard-of-hearing co-workers receive promotions, 
take on additional responsibilities or move on to other companies also known for 
providing accessibility and promoting the emplojunent opportunities for Deaf and 
hard-of-hearing citizens. Sprint has a great reputation as a training ground and 
place to establish a career because of its commitment to accessibility and inclusion. 
I’m proud to say that I’m a Sprint employee. 
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Consortium for Citizens With Disabilities (CCD), 

October 21, 2011. 

Hon. Tom Harkin, Chairman, 

Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

Hon. Mike Enzi, Ranking Member, 

Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions Committee, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DC 20510. 

Dear Senators Harkin and Enzi: On behalf of the Consortium of Citizens with 
Disabilities Employment and Training Task Force, we appreciate your commitment 
in addressing employment outcomes for people who are Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
at the field hearing on October 11, 2011, “Leveraging Higher Education to Improve 
the Employment Outcomes for People Who Are Deaf and Hard of Hearing.” The 
Consortium of Citizens with Disabilities is a coalition of more than 130 national dis- 
ability-related organizations working together to advocate for national public policy 
that ensures full equality, self-determination, independence, empowerment, integra- 
tion and inclusion of children and adults with disabilities in all aspects of society. 

The CCD Employment and Training Task Force believes that meaningful employ- 
ment represents one of the best opportunities for people with disabilities as they 
work toward becoming productive and independent members of their community. To 
that end, we applaud your continued efforts to address the deplorable state of labor 
force participation rate among Americans with disabilities including people who are 
deaf and hard of hearing. While the task force strongly supports giving people with 
disabilities the widest opportunities to achieve their highest levels of educational at- 
tainment which was the primary focus of the hearing, we want to remind the com- 
mittee that many people with disabilities may instead pursue vocational endeavors 
in post-secondary life. Barriers to their success must also be removed. 

Our task force believes that employment of individuals with disabilities requires 
a comprehensive approach that addresses all aspects of their lives in order to ensure 
that every individual receives appropriate education, training, and transition serv- 
ices in order to prepare them for the workforce. Such an approach also requires ad- 
dressing a wide range of other issues: outreach to and engagement with employers, 
service monitoring and quality assurance, engagement of individuals and families, 
the availability of benefits counseling that supports community employment, trans- 
portation, and inter-agency collaboration with public vocational rehabilitation, to 
name just a few. Strong transition services from school-to-work, with a clear focus 
on community employment are also critical. 

All of these things can he achieved through the reauthorization of the Workforce 
Investment Act and our task force hopes that the committee will continue moving 
forward with legislation this session. We recently submitted to the House Com- 
mittee on Education and the Workforce, the following set of principles for reauthor- 
ization which may also be helpful in your deliberations: 

workforce investment act reauthorization principles 

• People with disabilities including people who are deaf and hard of hearing using 
the workforce investment system must be thought of as job seekers first. The work- 
force investment system should then respond to their needs from this assumption 
as it would any job seeker utilizing the system. 

• The workforce investment system should be reconstructed using the principles 
of universal design to ensure that any job seeker can access the full array of services 
available. 

• Training should be enhanced for workforce investment system staff to re- 
spond to differing levels of customer need. 

• The workforce investment system should be structured to access and utilize 
a variety of approaches and strategies to infuse disability awareness through- 
out local service delivery systems. 

• This reauthorization should strengthen the workforce investment systems 
commitment to physical, technological and programmatic accessibility. 

• People with disabilities must be included in any categories of priority of service 
and funds should be dedicated to meeting those needs. Workforce investment funds 
should prioritize targeted at-risk groups. 

• The workforce investment system should approach each job seeker as an indi- 
vidual and respond to his or her needs accordingly. 
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• It should provide each job seeker with access to training needed to meet local 
labor market needs. 

• It should utilize strategies such as assistive technology, supported or cus- 
tomized employment, job restructuring, and flex arrangements that allow job 
seekers to meiximize opportunities in the local labor market. 

• It should provide reasonable accommodations when appropriate. 

• A dedicated Federal funding stream should be established to adequately fund 
all of the infrastructure costs of our Nation’s job training system. 

• The role of the workforce investment system in youth with disabilities 
transitioning from school to work and community life should be strengthened. 

• The workforce investment system should strengthen its coordination with voca- 
tional and educational programs for veterans with disabilities to ensure that wound- 
ed warriors access all services and benefits to which they are entitled. 

• The workforce investment system must be held accountable for its services to 
people with disabilities. This means that: 

• The performance measurement system should be redesigned so as to not cre- 
ate disincentives to serving people with disabilities. 

• Reporting requirements must be changed to include data on services to people 
with disabilities. 

• State and local system governance plans should explicitly outline strategies 
for serving individuals with disabilities. 

• Local systems should engage employment service providers with expertise in 
serving people with disabilities. 

• Governance bodies should assure that staff is appropriately trained to re- 
spond to the needs of job seekers with disabilities. 

• The employment interests of people with disabilities must be represented in the 
workforce investment system’s governance structure. 

• The Secretary of Labor should ensure that personnel with expertise in disability 
policy and programs are embedded in the local and State system to promote link- 
ages between public and private agencies and expand employment opportunities for 
people with disabilities. 

• Authorizing and strengthening the Office of Disability Employment Policy’s role 
in shaping and advancing policy on employment of people with disabilities. 

We hope this document will be useful as you move through the legislative process 
and look forward to working with you and the committee over the coming months 
to renew and improve the Workforce Investment Act. 

Sincerely, 

ACCSES, 

Association of Assistive Technology Act Programs. 

Easter Seals, 

NISH, 

National Association of Councils on Developmental Disabilities, 
National Council on Independent Living, and 
Paralyzed Veterans of America. 

[Whereupon, at 2:56 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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